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Events of the Geek. 


THE political situation has much improved. Lord 


Lansdowne’s criticism of the Amending Bill was not 
immoderate ; it assumed his consent to the second read- 
ing, and therefore dismissed the tactics of the ‘‘ Die- 
hards ”’ ; and itsforecastof the amendmentsto be proposed 
in the name of the Opposition, and therefore, it may be 
assumed, with the assent of Sir Edward Carson, seemed 
to fall short of a demand for the total exclusion of the 
province. Practically, therefore, the issue is narrowed 
to a fight for the exclusion of six or of four Ulster 
counties. There is no battle to the death, no material 
for “ civil war’’ here, and if the Bill could be further 
amended by a scheme of proportional representation, in 
the interests of the Unionist minority in the three 
Nationalist provinces, we might have not only a workable 
scheme, but the promise of a final reunion of Ireland. 
Public opinion ought, in our opinion, to bring all its 
weight to bear on a settlement within such lines of 
accommodation. We believe that Belfast and Dublin 
would both bow before such pressure. They know very 
well where Irish interests lie. 


* * * 


WE come to the substance of Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech. Its chief characteristic was its emergence from 





the party spirit of the hour and its choice of a broader 
way, here and there indicated in language of feeling 


| and sympathy. His general line was to press gently but 


firmly for a way out of the situation under which Ireland 
had become an armed camp. For this he blamed the 
Government, but he was willing to co-operate with them 
to the extent of amending the Amending Bill in specific 
directions. The Bill was inadequate; its form of exclu- 
sion by counties was “ vicious ” ; the imposition of a time 
limit might be a great hardship, and in any case, could 
not bind future Parliaments, and the system of govern- 
ment extended to the excluded areas might put 
them under a Home Rule Viceroy, and therefore, 
in a sense, under the Dublin Parliament. This last 
contention is not, of course, correct, because Ulster will 
be governed then, as now,. from London, the Castle 
remaining an Anglo-Irish instrument. 
* * * 

Wir regard to specific amendments, they would, 
said Lord Lansdowne, be directed to one main 
object, that of making the Bill “ real’’ and “ adequate ”’ 
for its professed purpose of exclusion. They would 
endeavor to make it adequate in regard to the area 
excluded, to the duration of exclusion, and to the con- 
ditions of government of the excluded area. They would 
then leave it to the Government to make their Bill a 
water-tight measure. Lord Lansdowne’s concluding 
passages were virtually an appeal to the “ Die-hards,”’ 
against either a negative policy on Home Rule, or the 
kind of attitude to the Amending Bill which might lead 
to civil war—the worst of the spectres which Aineas 
encountered on his pathway through the Shades. Men 
ought not to be considered cowards if they quailed before 
that spectre. He concluded :— 


“T add this—that if at the eleventh hour the noble 
Marquis opposite, or, indeed, anyone else were to offer 
to us a better way, we should be ready to explore it. We 
should do so recognizing to the full that there is a great 
Irish problem to be solved, that it requires investigation, 
that it requires to be dealt with with courage and with 
sympathy, and that we cannot fall back upon a mere 
policy of negation and destructive criticism.” 

* * * 

Tue general tendency of the debate filled in this 
broad and pacific outline. The Archbishop of York 
virtually proposed an acceptance of the Bill, coupled with 
the appointment of two statutory commissions—one for 
Ireland and the other for Great Britain—to discover a 
new balance of constitutional powers. Lord Fortescue 
underlined the restraint of Irish parties, including the 
Nationalists. Lord Willoughby de Broke moved the 
rejection of the Bill. But it was clear from the run of 
Unionist speeches that the Opposition would follow Lord 
Lansdowne. The “intellectuals,” represented by Lord 
Courtney, Lord Bryce, and Lord Macdonnell, maintained 
the fight for a scheme of Home Rule within Home Rule, 
and Lord Macdonnell will try and incorporate in the Bill 
a scheme for the protection of the Unionist minority in 
the three provinces through proportional representation. 

* 7 * 

THE second day’s debate greatly strengthened the 

running of the tide of peace. Few Opposition peers, and 
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none of any weight, refused a second reading of the Bill. 
The most impressive of the deserters of the “ Die-Hards ”’ 
was the aged Lord Halsbury, who bluntly told the Lords 
that they must look at facts, and put the avoidance of 
civil war in the front of their thinking. Lord London- 
derry took a different line, with one or two obscure Irish 
peers, but Lord Londonderry is one of the least considered 
figures in our politics. Apart from this, the tone 
of cautious statesmanship was manifestly dominant. 
The Amending Bill is to be regarded as a truce—a mere 
emergency hut, to be run up with all speed until a per- 
manent building can be erected. The danger of this 
tendency, as Lord Courtney pointed out, is that the main 
Home Rule Bill is set aside as unimprovable, and the 
changes in the Amending Bill will be limited to this 
strictly temporary purpose. The permanent exclusion of 
Ulster, howerer, is practically killed, and that, at least, 


is to the good. 
* * * 


On Sunday last a Servian assassin perpetrated a 
crime which has changed the course of Austrian and 
perhaps of European history. The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand with his consort, the Duchess of Hohenburg, 
were visiting the Bosnian capital, Serajevo. On the way 
to the town hall a bomb was thrown by a Servian com- 
positor, Cabrinovitch, at their carriage, but the Archduke 
picked it up before it exploded, and dropped it on the 
ground. It wounded several bystanders and some of the 
occupants of the next carriage. Returning from the town 
hall, as the car went slowly through a narrow street, a 
Servian student named Prinzip dashed forward and fired 
point-blank with a revolver. The Archduke and the 
Duchess were both mortally wounded, and died within a 
few minutes. Both their assailants are orthodox Servians, 
and, though natives of Bosnia, they had both spent some 
months together recently in Belgrade. The police believe 
that other conspirators were ready, had these failed, and 
have made about a hundred arrests of persons who aro 
supposed to share in the plot. One of them is a deputy 
of the Bosnian Diet, another a leading Servian journalist, 
and a third is the brother of the Servian Minister in St. 
Petersburg. 

* * * 

MartiaL law was at once proclaimed at Serajevo, 
but the police were either unable or unwilling to prevent 
serious rioting. The Catholic and Moslem inhabitants 
fell upon the orthodox Serb townsmen; shops were 
looted, the Servian Archbishop slightly wounded, and 
rumor says that some lives were lost. There were also 
anti-Serb riots at Agram. The Austrian press, with the 
exception of the military and clerical organ, the 
“ Reichspost,’’ has been studiously moderate in its com- 
ments, and has on the whole refrained from preaching a 
national feud against Servia. The Servian official atti- 
tude has been correct, but it is said that the Prince- 
Regent has been discouraged from attending the Arch- 
duke’s funeral. The Russian press has been rather indis- 
creetly outspoken, referring to the late Archduke as the 
enemy of Russia, and treating the crime as a deplorable 
but only too intelligible act of revenge. The German 
press is frankly pessimistic, and draws a dark augury for 
the future from the intensity of Serbo-Austrian hatred. 

* * * 

THE murdered Archduke was a man of marked per- 
sonality and active intelligence. Born in 1863, the 
nephew of the aged Emperor, he had received a meagre 
education, and when he became heir to the Crown, on the 
suicide of the Crown Prince Rudolph, spent several years 
in fitting himself by study and travel for his position. 
In 1900 he married, morganatically, against the 








Emperor’s opposition, a Czech lady, Countess Sophie 
Chotek. He was obliged to renounce by a solemn oath 
all claims to the succession for his wife and children. His 
sympathies were strongly clerical, and he gave public 
encouragement to Dr. Lueger’s Christian Social Anti- 
Semitic party. The same influences made him anti- 
Italian. His marriage to a Slav lady awakened his 
sympathies with the Slav races of the Empire, more 
especially the Catholic Croats, and he was regarded with 
open hostility by the Magyars, who saw in him the foe of 
their hegemony. He was credited with the leadership of 
the forward military party in Austria, and it was 
generally supposed that he favored a more enterprising 
policy in the Balkans. The key to his outlook was a 
belief in the future of the Western Catholic Slavs, and of 
Austria as a Slavonic Power. Of the new heir, the Arch- 
duke Charles Francis Joseph, the nephew of the late 
Archduke, little is known save that he is said to be a 
popular cavalry officer. 
* * * 

PARLIAMENT gave nearly as much time on Monday 
to its annual survey of the foreign affairs of a world-wide 
Empire as it bestowed on the municipal dispute between 
Purley and Croydon. From a rambling and nearly 
useless debate, one subject emerged as central. We are 
at last on the eve of some decision regarding Persia. For 
the first time since he entered into partnership with 
Russia in the protection of Persian integrity and inde- 
pendence, Sir Edward Grey has made a complaint of the 
drift of Russian Policy. He has yielded very slowly to 
his suspicions. But conversations have at last begun, 
and begun with a remonstrance. The continued 
military occupation of a great part of the North is 
not the worst. Russia is directing into Persia swarms 
of emigrants, who remain her subjects. She is enrolling 
swarms of Persians, who become her protégés. One- 
third of the soil of the great province of Azerbaijan is 
hers already by more or less voluntary sale. Her 
protégés are relieved from Persian taxation, and the one 
armed force which the Persian Government possesses in 
the North, the native Cossack brigade, takes its orders 
only from her consuls. By usurping the powers of the 
Treasury and by controlling the armed forces, these con- 
suls have become everywhere in the North the real 
masters and administrators of the country. 

* * * 

Warat proposals, if any, will be put forward on our 
side? The ideal course is easy to sketch. Persia has 
never had her chance, and that chance she will never 
have unless this Russian policy of encroachment is 
reversed. It has gone far, and the worst aspect of the 
case is that the Persians themselves have become de- 
moralized. We have always thought that her national 
existence could have been saved before the expulsion of 
Mr. Shuster, if, instead of aiding and even proposing 
his dismissal, our diplomacy had been willing, at need, to 
check Russian aggression by some effective but pacific 
step, such as the stoppage of the streams of capital by 
which our finance is assisting Russia’s internal develop- 
ment. For Russia, money is a necessity, and Persia is 
only a luxury. We should welcome even now a firmer 
tone and a strong effort to save Persian independence 
from the wreck. But this would mean a complete 
reversal, under British pressure, of a policy which Russia 
has steadily pursued for many years, and it would require 
a longer spoon than Downing Street has used for a 


decade. 


* * * 
THERE remains another course which Mr. Noel 
Buxton has suggested. It is that Persia should be invited 
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to cut her losses, that Russian supremacy should be 
acknowledged in the North, that the Court should move 
down from Teheran to some free centre like Shiraz, and 
that within the limited sphere of the neutral and British 
zones the Persians should be assisted with British mone- 
tary aid, but without any offensive tutelage, to 
reconstruct the fabric of their national life. That is, in 
Professor Browne’s view, to aggravate death by mutila- 
tion. To our thinking, the mutilation took place when 
the Agreement was signed, and the death dates from 
the dismissal of Mr. Shuster. If the whole corpse cannot 
be rescued from the grave, we should prefer a partial 
resurrection. 
* * * 

THERE are many difficulties in the way. The 
North happens to be the more populous and the 
more advanced half of Persia. The Court, steeped in 
Russian reactionary influence, more afraid of the native 
reformer than of the foreign invader, corrupt, effeminate, 
and venal, might not willingly lend itself to this plan. 
Nor should we have the right to be offended if Persians 
saw in the proposal only a scheme to absorb half their 
country on Egyptian lines. There may be some mean 
between Mr. Buxton’s proposal and Professor Browne’s. 
If Azerbaijan were detached and leased to Russia for a 
term of years, it would not, we think, be beyond the 
resources of diplomacy for Sir Edward Grey to secure 
Russian consent to a plan which would give the rest of 
Persia a real chance of effective reorganization under the 
Swedes and other neutral officials. But we agree with 
the conservative critics of our policy that of all the 
courses open to us, the worst for Persia, and the most 
onerous for India and the most dangerous to ourselves, 
would be our assumption in Southern Persia of anything 
approaching administrative responsibility and military 


guardianship. 
* * * 


Sir Epwago Grey’s speech in the rambling Foreign 
Office debate, added nothing whatever to our knowledge 
of any of the contentious subjects touched on, save Persia. 
His outline of the Bagdad Agreement (the German line 
to stop at Basrah, the status quo in the Gulf to be 
respected, and the river navigation to be virtually under 
British control) was long ago anticipated in the Press. 
For the rest he took up, in regard both to Macedonia 
and Albania, an attitude hardly distinguishable from 
indifference. He is resolved (we think rightly) not to 
send British troops to Albania, and therefore concludes 
that we had better leave it entirely in the hands of the 
interested Powers. That is to abandon a principality 
which we helped to create to the jealousies of Italy and 
Austria, at a time when nothing is so necessary as a 
disinterested mediator. He largely confirmed Mr. 
Aubrey Herbert’s account of Greek excesses in Northern 
Epirus, but refused to send consuls or to publish reports. 
This is to our thinking to abandon the best method of 
enforcing some standard of civilized conduct on the 
Balkan peoples. 


x * * 

Tue important Council of India Bill was introduced 
on Tuesday for second reading in the Lords by Lord 
Crewe. Its salient provision is that the Council, which is 
to number seven to ten members, must always include 
two Indians, who are to be chosen by the Secretary 
of State from a panel nominated by the elected Indian 
members of the Viceroy’s and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. Several changes are made in the working 
rules of the Council, designed to give it greater elasticity 
and to relieve it from purely routine work which often 
led to intolerable delays. Lord Curzon opposed the Bill 
in a characteristically vehement speech. He objected to 





the selection of the Indian members from a panel, but 
his main count was that the Bill tended to enhance the 
powers of the Secretary of State. He thought the Council 
too small, and would have had it more largely composed 
of Anglo-Indian officials. He criticized strongly, and 
perhaps justly, the removal of the old obligation on the 
Council to meet weekly. It would now meet only at 
the Minister’s pleasure, who, moreover, can withhold 
from it “secret business” at will. Lord Curzon inti- 
mated that he had his colleagues with him in moving 
the rejection of the Bill. Lord Courtney proposed the 
middle course of a Select Committee to examine its pro- 
visions, and to this Lord Crewe undertook to agree. 
* * * 

THE situation in the building dispute has not altered 
appreciably in the week. On Tuesday a well-known 
builder outside the Master’s Association, Mr. Willett, 
issued a letter to other non-association builders urging 
them to lock-out their men. There is, however, a very 
evident reluctance on the part of the master builders to 
engage in a general warfare, and it is believed that any 
such attempt may lead to secessions on a considerable 
scale. On the other side, the stonemasons are reported 
to have come to terms. Meanwhile, more attention is 
being given to the experiment of the Theosophical Society, 
and the London Building Industries Federation have had 
a discussion with the General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council. If more work was undertaken 
on these lines—and there seems no insuperable difficulty 
—the position of the men would, of course, be very much 


easier. 
a. * * 


A FIGuRE of great picterial and some historic interest 
has disappeared in Lord Wemyss, who died on Tuesday 
in his ninety-sixth year. A good but not entirely descrip- 
tive nickname fixed him as the representative of the 
“ cross-bench mind,’’ but it would be truer to say that 
he became a Palmerstonian Whig with an economic turn 
to individualism, and remained one. He was a landlord 
who had accepted Free Trade and accepted nothing else, 
assuming that the “property’’ of which he was the 
enlightened owner came to him in an age of “ liberty,’’ 
and should therefore be assured him under the same 
benign law for ever. In this spirit he fought the reform 
of the Game Laws, and defended the Scottish Law of 
Hypothec. But he was in his way a gallant citizen. An 
adept at arms, and a believer in the manly virtues 
associated with them, he first helped to found the “ volun- 
teer’’ movement, and would then have destroyed it by 
making it ‘“‘compulsory.’’ He had great physical beauty, 
and a fine carriage, and his assaults on modern Liberalism 
were made without temper and with a sincerity which 
gave him an audience a little out of proportion to their 
intellectual quality. 

* * * 

A very different personality was that of Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, for many years the Liberal Member for the Holm- 
firth Division of Yorkshire. Mr. Wilson was a Liberal of the 
rank-and-file, who wanted nothing more than the modest 
status of a private member of Parliament, with the chance 
of forwarding the causes in which he was interested. They 
were nationalism, social purity, international peace, and 
political democracy. Labor questions he partially under- 
stood, and was not unsympathetic. He was a man of the 
simplest character, approaching as near to saintliness as 
the life of politics admits. The younger Liberal capitalist 
is of a different type to Mr. Wilson, less naive, less 
Puritan, more intellectually alert, and _broader- 
minded. But Mr. Wilson was of the best type of the 
generation and school of thought and conduct to which 
he belonged. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER. 


Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN had so long died to our politics 
that his physical death moves the world to a fainter pulsa- 
tion than stirred it on the day when the career of this 
wonderful personality came to its real end. To live and 
yet not to live was for years the tragic fate of the most 
alert figure in our politics. To-day each of the two main 
divisions of the political world will mourn its own 
Chamberlain. It would be incorrect to credit this great 
fighter with a high degree of creative intelligence. 
Nevertheless, it would be true to say that he was 
responsible for two conflicting movements. He gave 
shape and aggressive force to modern representative 
Radicalism, shaped to a large degree by his fruitful 
experience of municipal Socialism, based on the caucus, 
and aiming at the definite displacement in the Liberal 
party both of the Whig faction and of the more advanced, 
but largely conservative Gladstonianism. Had Chamber- 
lain remained with Gladstone in 1885, the development 
for which the later history of the Government of 1880 was 
a preparation must have borne full fruit. Gladstone’s 
exclusive strategy and Chamberlain’s impatient handling 
of it brought that current of our political history to anend, 
or slackened it down till its direction fell into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hands. Disappointed of one career, Chamber- 
lain turned to another, to reap less than the half-success 
of his great early adventure. Imperialism was always 
in the grain of his thought and character, and 


Imperialism without Protection was, as he quickly came 


to understand, the shadow of a dream. The dream broke 
in the catastrophe of the South African War; the 
dispersing mists of the shadow remain on our politics. 
A life thus spent cannot, for all its conquering 
energy of method and demeanor, be deemed a fortunate 
But Chamberlain’s personality, 
greater than his intellect or his constructive capacity, 


one. incomparably 
redeemed it from meanness or conscious insincerity. The 
surface inconsistencies were great, but the underlying 
singleness of aim was fully discernible. Chamberlain was 
always and obviously a convert to his new creed. The 
Radical Chamberlain was something of a Jingo, the Jingo 
Chamberlain something of a Radical. He was the new type 
of capitalist, a man of the steel age, without a touch of 
aristocratic or conservative prepossessions, bringing to his 
political work fresh qualities of confidence, directness of 
speech, love of adventure in commerce and politics, belief 
in the quality and toughness of his race and Empire. 
If he did little in the way of constructive legislation, 
he stamped his business-like temper and mode of expres- 
sion on the House of Commons, on the Colonial Office, 
current speech of Parliament. Un- 
fortunately, his ideas were not the right ideas, his 
temperament not the temperament suited to the special 
problems in whose toils he found himself caught. Mr. 
Chamberlain could never diplomatize, and the Irish 
question and the South African question called for the 
special kind of insight in which the best diplomacy shines. 
They called in vain. Mr. Chamberlain demanded quick 
returns from each of his great speculations in life. None 


even on the 





of them yielded to the impatient exploiter what he 
asked of them. But to life itself he gave finely of his 
natural endowment of courage, force, impatience of the 
things that are, and eagerness to set them right. 





THE BLOW AT AUSTRIA. 

For a week men have been wondering in every accent 
of pity and indignation at the crime which has brought 
a climax to the tragic history of the Hapsburgs. Utter- 
ance in such cases is almost paralyzed by the sense that 
where all must think alike it is useless to speak. It is 
to belittle the tragedy to think of it mainly as an 
occasion for personal sympathy and condolence. The 
blow was struck at Austria, and the dead bodies of a 
prince and a sympathetic lady bear the wounds of no 
personal resentment, but of racial and imperial hatred. 
Kings are peculiarly exposed to this form of crime; it 
is, as King Humbert used to say, the risk of the trade. 
But it is not often that a commentator can truthfully 
say that the murder of an individual prince is a notable 
history. There have been royal 
tragedies as pitiful and bloody as this in recent memory, 
but none of them has obviously affected the destinies of 
Europe. Of this murder, one is inclined to think that 
it may have been the most fateful since the Tsar Alex- 
ander II. was blown up on the eve of his intended gift 
of a constitution to Russia. 


event in national 


The murdered Archduke was no average man, and 
had he lived he would have been something more than 
the commonplace crowned official. He had vigor, indi- 
He felt and spoke with the 
violence of strong feeling, and acted with an uncon- 
ventional strength of will. 


viduality, and ideas. 


His marriage with a lady 
who belonged neither to the royal caste nor to the ruling 
races of Austria-Hungary, was a double breach with 
tradition which revealed personality. Round such a 
man youth is apt to gather, and the dead Archduke 
had been for many years not merely the heir to the 
Throne, but the leader of a group in the Army, the 
aristocracy, and the diplomatic service, which often 
seemed to be winning its way to the direction of Austrian 
policy. For good or for evil, men realized that the 
reign of this forceful and open-minded man would 
certainly be eventful and interesting. The death in life of 
an ancient decorum, the deadly balance of routine, would 
somehow be changed, and the change might have 
included a new Constitution, a war with Russia, a break 
with Italy, and even all these things at once. 

There was in these expectations much uncritical 
speculation. An heir plays with possibilities; a king 
must face facts. It is quite likely that Franz Ferdinand, 
had he lived to reign, would no more have brandished 
the torch than did the young monarch who elbowed 
Bismarck out of the way. But his tendencies at least 
were clearly marked. He was an ardent Catholic and 
Clericalist in his sympathies and outlook. He was no 
friend to Italy, and was credited with planning a sudden 
attack upon her in the first months of the Tripoli war. 
The Russians saw in him their arch-opponent, and this 
attitude sprang, not from the old obscure antipathy of 


German to Slav, but rather from keen pro-Slav 
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sympathies, which inspired the Archduke with the 
ambition to make of Austria a Slavonic Power, Western 
Catholic and modern, which would be a rival focus to the 
Orthodox reactionary Empire of the East. 

On a first reading of the news from Serejevo, we 
were inclined to think this murder even more unintel- 
ligible than it was brutal. Here was a German prince 
who had broken all traditions by marrying’a Slav wife. 
He was credited, after his marriage with a Czech lady, 
with the dream of reviving the ancient Kingdom of 
Bohemia. The Magyars viewed his career with alarm 
and detestation, because he had often stood in the path 
of their oppression of the Slav races of Hungary. The 
Croats in particular looked to him as their champion, 
and they are pure-blooded Serbs. It was even said of him 
that he favored some form of federalism or “ trialism,’’ 
which would erect out of Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina a third kingdom, purely Servian in race, 
under the Imperial Crown. Such a man ought, one 
supposes, to have been the centre of Slav plaudits rather 
than the mark for a Servian bullet. To reason 80, is, 
unfortunately, to misread nationalist psychology. It was 
precisely this new policy of conciliation which made the 
Archduke a suspect personage among ultra-nationalistic 
Serbs. In this overheated world of jealousy and intrigue, 
there is something more passionate than the sense of race 
which broadly divides Slav from Teuton. It is the politi- 
cal cleavage which makes it all-important whether the 
future shall belong to a Slav world, with its centre of 
gravity in Belgrade or in Agram. The pure Serb 
patriot cares only for the ultimate grouping of all the 
Serbs around the Kingdom of Servia. To him theCatholic 
Croats with their Latin alphabet and their Western 
culture are los, or renegade brothers. Russia is in his 
eyes the only possible Slav power, and Austria is now 
and always the enemy. He would, on the whole, 
rather see the Serbs of Austria oppressed than con- 
ciliated, for while they are oppressed they are always 
possible fuel which might be kindled to revolt in a war 
for the liberation of Servia Irredenta. All this seemed 
the froth of dream-world politics before the Balkan War. 
The Servia of those days did not seem to be a possible 
Piedmont. It is conceivable that if the dead Archduke 
had been Emperor then, he might not only have liberated 
the Austrian Serbs, but might even have made his Austro- 
Serb Kingdom a Slav land so attractive that the people 
of Macedonia and Servia might have been incorporated 
in it with a minimum of resistance and with no sense of 
overwhelming grievance. Destiny postponed that hour, 
and it may never strike. Her victories have made of 
Servia the only possible sentimental centre for a united 
Servian race. For our part, we doubt whether the con- 
quest of a bitterly hostile Bulgarian Macedonia has really 
strengthened her. But in the eyes of the average 
Austrian-Serb it has made her the forward, outstretched 
arm of his race. The enemy for him is no longer the 
frankly alien German or Magyar. He dreads rather the 
subtle spirit of the younger and more pliable Austrian 
Clericals, who favored Catholic Croats against Orthodox 
Serbs, and would have lured the Servian race at once to 
Vienna and to Rome. The Archduke has fallen as 





much because of the halting conciliation of the present as 
of the brutal enmity of the past. 

It is hard to say what effect this crime will have 
on the future of Austria and the Balkans. European 
peace has lost no conscious champion in the murdered 
Archduke. But a man of war may kindle more strife 
by such a death than by his life. Nothing is generally 
known about the new heir, the Archduke Charles, and 
if he is, as seems probable, a neutral and unenterprising 
character, he may be destined to continue the con- 
servative policy of the aged Emperor, and to succeed 
to the popularity which this sensible average man has 
won among the sensible average crowd. The late Arch- 
duke would have been suspect among Austrian Liberals 
and Magyars, and he would have been dreaded by 
Russians, Italians, and Servians. This is not a gracious 
line of thought to follow at such a moment, but it would 
be affectation to pretend that the dead prince’s accession 
to power would have made for rest in Europe, though it 
might conceivably, after a risky upheaval, have brought 
internal peace to Austria. But new forces have been 
unleashed by this evil act, and the murder itself may 
prove to be less criminal than its consequences. The 
hatred between Servians and Austrians was always a 
brutal- and umreasoning passion. The tendency in 
Austria to regard the Servians as primitive savages (a 
view to which their brutalities in Macedonia give only 
too much countenance), will be aggravated by this 
murder. We shall hear of an elaborate conspiracy 
hatched in Belgrade, and the Austrian police, which 
evidently cannot detect a real plot, is very clever at 
unmasking imaginary intrigues. It was an unlucky 
coincidence that King Peter, who once before knew what 
was coming, should have left his throne at this critical 
moment. The Austrian press has so far spoken with 
commendable coolness. The new situation is that Servia 
can no longer be provoked with impunity. She has felt 
her military strength, and real as it is, she vastly 
exaggerates it. She is sure of Russian backing, and 
Russia is at once more formidable and more aggressive 
than she was. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Austria is a divided 
house. It would be an exaggeration to say that she did 
not dare during her mobilization in the Balkan crisis to 
call her Slav reserves to the colors for service against 
Russia, but certainly she preferred for choice to call up 
Germans. We are not surprised that the Press of 
Berlin, which is less directly under official control than 
that of Vienna, writes in a mood of pessimism and 
alarm. The race hatred, to which this murder testifies, is 
terribly strong, and unless it is handled with rare for- 
bearance, it will grow. So far, the wrong has been all 
on one side. To-day it is the proud and overbearing 
empire which has been wronged by a Servian hand. 
There are, in Albania, in Macedonia, in Bosnia, and in 
Galicia, causes and pretexts enough for trouble. There 
never was a time when the present grouping of the Powers 
seemed so unnatural and unfortunate. There never was a 
time when the three Western Powers had so clearly a 
duty to come together for the preservation of European 


peace. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABORER. 


Mr. Tawney has a fine phrase in his book on the sixteenth- 
century enclosures about civilization poised uneasily on 
the slowly straightening back of the laborer. No back 
is quite so bent as that of the laborer in the fields. The 
industrial system may look more inhuman, more over- 
whelming, but for generations the rank and file of one 
industry after another have been learning little by little 
how to defend themselves and to temper its tyranny over 
their lives. No doubt there are many people who, if 
they had to make the choice to-day, would choose to be an 
agricultural laborer rather than a dock worker or a 
worker at a furnace or a brickyard, but they would 
make the choice knowing quite well that if their work 
in itself would be more pleasant and healthy, they would 
buy those advantages at a real cost to their personal 
liberty. Any workman who can attach himself to an 
army who has leaders able to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, who knows that if he loses his work and 
his house because he belongs to a union, there will be a 
row, feels that however brutal the conditions of his life 
may be, his personal liberty counts for something. Trade 
Unionism, under leaders with a special genius for that 
kind of propaganda, has thrown this spell during recent 
years over classes of labor that were once the despair of 
social reformers. But whereas the docker and the carter 
have now won a status that seemed at one time to be the 
natural monopoly of skilled trades, the agricultural 
He has behind him neither 
the standing power of an old union nor the sudden 
strength of a movement like Mr. Larkin’s or Mr. Tillett’s. 


laborer is still where he was. 


He is still for all practical purposes a solitary figure. His 
back is not quite so bowed as it was, because when a class 
has votes politicians must at least pretend to care about 
it. But as an economic force his position is still very little 
stronger than it was when first Joseph Arch tried to 
organize the laborers. Let anybody study a dispassionate 
book like Mr. Lennard’s book on Agricultural Wages if 
he is in any doubt on this point. 

During the last two or three years, there have been 
signs that the process called generally “labor unrest,” 
which others might describe as the beginning of the 
straightening of the back in Mr. Tawney’s metaphor, had 
reached this class. A union was founded in Norfolk 
which survived an unsuccessful strike. That was followed 
by a strike in Lancashire. To-day there are strikes in 
Northamptonshire, Essex, and Kent, and the threat of a 
strike in Herefordshire. Meanwhile, in various parts of 
the country the laborers are meeting and talking about 
the union, and landowners and farmers are flinging them 
piecemeal concessions—here another shilling or two in 
wages, there a Saturday half-holiday. Of course, the 
political agitation has helped. When politicians of all 
parties are drawing up programmes for the agricultural 
laborer, the old fatalist atmosphere cannot last. Lord 
Lilford finds that when he carries the principle of doing 
what he likee with his own beyond a certain point, even 
Unionists are outraged by so crude an application of the 
doctrine of the rights of property. But, though all this 
is thoroughly welcome and full of hope and promise, it is 
quite clear that the agricultural laborer is not going to 





be saved merely by an atmosphere of sympathy and good 
will, or by the heroism of groups of men and women here 
and there. What has to be done is to make the agricul- 
tural laborers a fighting force, and the question is how 
this is to be brought about. 

On every ground it seems to us to be the duty and 
the policy of the trade unions to take this task in hand. 
The help and the experience of the successful trade 
unions ought, if there is anything in the comradeship 
of Labor, to be at the disposal of the laborers who have 
the greatest difficulties and the greatest discouragements 
to face. We have seen in the last few weeks an interest- 
ing combination of three unions for war and diplomacy. 
and the Transport 
Workers are joining forces in order to concert a common 


The Miners, the Railway-men, 


policy in the case of strikes. But is there not an earlier 
The chief 
weakness of the railwaymen, as was pointed out here and 


point at which common policy is needed? 


elsewhere during the great strike three years ago, is the 
low standard of wages in agriculture. The railway com- 
panies can count on a constant stream of low paid and 
not inefficient labor so long as the agrarian laborer has 
to put up with the wages Lord Lilford likes to give him, 
and the conditions Lord Lilford likes to impose on him. 
If they look merely at their own interests, con- 
ceived in the narrowest spirit, the workmen in these 
great combining unions ought to make the agricultural 
laborers’ quarrel their own, as part of their warfare 
against the industrial employers. The alliance between 
the agrarian employers and the railway employers is a 
much more serious menace to the railway workman than 
any powerful and rich combination of employers acting 
formally and openly together. If these unions would 
spend some of their resources and devote some of their 
experience of organization and guidance to the business 
of making the Agricultural Laborers’ Union into a living 
and effective organization, they would be dealing a telling 
stroke at their own opponents, and making their own 
immediate aims far more likely of realization. 

There is another reason why the trade union move- 
ment should use its power to put the agricultural laborer 
on his feet. All parties in politics have now a land 
programme. That, of course, is eminently satisfactory. 


The land programme of the Liberals in particular pro- 


vides an excellent scheme, on paper, for reforming 
village life. But the success of any programme will 
depend in part on the spirit and resources of the agri- 
cultural laborer. We do not wish to see the agricultural 
laborers touching their hat to the Liberal Party or to 
anybody else, thanking God for all this statesmanship 
and liberality. We have no taste for the spectacle of 
the laborer as a serf class, taking with gratitude what 
politicians are kind enough to give them. 
have a say in any programme. 


They must 
They must be a force in 
If there are to be Wages Boards, 
they must be in a position to count effectively in 
decisions. The Insurance Act is a good example of the 
effect of the failure of the trade unions and the Labor 
movement to exert proper influence on legislation. How 
many of the serious flaws would have been avoided if 
trade unionists and Labor politicians had really thought 
the question out and insisted on removing the bad 


its administration. 
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elements in the scheme. The most important thing 
about the Act was that it involved the lives and liberties 
of the working classes in a novel and very intimate 
manner, and yet working-class opinion was never 
effectively educated or brought into play. The historian 
of the future, when he studies the debates and discussions, 
will find that this momentous policy was discussed as if 
it was merely a question between the friendly societies 
and the doctors, and that scarcely a thought was given 
to the effect of the Act on the status of the workman and 
his power in bargaining and striking. Those who do not 
wish to see the Labor Party repeating that serious 
blunder, and virtually abdicating its special place in 
Parliament, when the whole land policy is debated and 
prepared, will press for the recognition of the truth that 
organization of the agricultural laborer is the most 
urgent business before the trade union movement. 





THE PERIL TO THE INDIA COUNCIL BILL. 


Tue India Council Bill, which clearly has before it a 
stormy, if not a wrecking, passage through the House of 
Lords, is something larger and more important than a 
measure to regulate the routine of a Government Depart- 
ment. It is the latest and it is far from being the least 
important of the steps by which Lord Morley’s concep- 
tion of a gradual devolution of power to the Indian people 
themselves must in detail be carried out. The Council 
is an interesting institution, unique in our Constitution, 
a model which reformers seeking for precedents might do 
worse than study and adapt to other departments. It 
owes its existence to the difficulties of the days when a 
Minister could communicate with India only by sending 
and receiving his letters by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Unless he were to be either an ignorant autocrat 
or a helpless figure-head, it was necessary to give him in 
his own office men who could speak with weight and 
experience for India. It was a high council of the Indian 
Civil Service in London. It will become by Lord Crewe’s 
charter something still more valuable, a microcosm of 
Indian opinion. The one significant clause of the Bill, 
to our mind, is that which requires that of the seven or 
ten members, two shall be Indians, and the further 
provision that these two Indians shall be chosen from a 
panel nominated by the elected Indian members of 
Indian Councils. We should have preferred direct elec- 
tion, and we should have thought that three members 
would more nearly have represented all the phases of 
Indian opinion than two. But the concession as it stands 
is large, and both in its contribution to the efficient 
government of India, and in its reflex effect upon Indian 
sentiment, it ought to have the happiest results. There 
are already two Indian memters of the Council. But 
henceforth they and their successors will sit on it as of 
right, and because they will have been nominated by 
their fellow-countrymen they will speak with an authority 
which no mere nominee of the Minister himself could 
have attained. 

The Bill was hotly criticized by Lord Curzon, who 


























seemed to convey that he had the chiefs of the 
Opposition with him. We are glad that even he did 
not question the propriety of placing Indians on the 
Council. He objected, however, to the plan by which 
they are to be chosen from a panel. That is to our 
thinking the best thing in the Bill. If we are to listen 
to Indian opinion, let us make sure that it is authentic 
typical opinion. There is no plan of self-delusion so fatal, 
so silly, and so irritating as to pick out as the “ spokes- 
men”’ of India the tame, semi-official, time-serving 
Indian, who will speak rather to please his official masters 
than to serve his own people, the type of man whose idea 
of life is to crown a smooth and profitable career with a 
decoration and a knighthood To choose such men as 
our councillors is to mislead ourselves and to provoke 
the Indians. We want in such men sanity, experience, 
and a perception of the realities of practical politics, but 
no less do we need independence, courage, and the con- 
fidence of their fellows. We might as well shut our doors 
to Indians altogether as open them only to those who 
come to flatter, to smooth, and to minimize the real 
demands of their race. For the rest Lord Curzon 
betrayed in his speech much of the old irritation of his 
conflict with Mr. Brodrick. As Viceroy he came into 
conflict with the Secretary of State, and he seems to 
desire in the Council a body which will always serve 
in London as the representative of the official service 
in India. Our notion of a Council is not his. It 
must be experienced, it must include the official 
element, but it ought to serve as an independent 
check upon the doings of the bureaucracy on 
the spot. 

There were, however, in Lord Curzon’s criticisms 
some points which deserve careful attention. We 
do not like the clause about “secret business.”’ A 
Minister should have no secrets from the Council. The 
provision, moreover, by which the Council will meet 
only at the Minister’s pleasure is clearly liable to abuse. 
Such points as these may well be considered by Lord 
Courtney’s motion. The Bill is on the whole a good and 
progressive Bill. It will make for better Councils in 
London, and for greater confidence in India. We can 
think of no moment at which its rejection by the Lords 
would be fraught with graver consequences for India. 
Lord Morley’s policy has achieved much in allaying dis- 
content and awakening hope. It was always subject to 
this caution, however, that Indians feared lest Con- 
servatives should undo what Liberals have done. They 
saw the promise of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty melt away. 
They must not be allowed to fear that the new hope can 
vanish as quickly. While their minds are sore and their 
self-respect outraged by the treatment with which their 
emigrants are meeting in our colonies, the loss of this 
Bill would be a provocation and a disaster. It will, we 
hope, be backed with all the resources that the Govern- 
ment commands. It must be defended as an essential 
and permanent article in the Liberal programme, which 
has already with the utmost definiteness set its face away 
from the old policy of ruling India merely by British 
officialism, and towards the development of a self- 
governed country. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND A SECOND 
CHAMBER. 


I.—Tue Case aGainst Direct ELEcTion. 


Ir would be hard to name a political subject on which 
a smaller body of educated opinion exists than on the 
question of the character of a Second Chamber. Nor is 
this surprising. We have never in this country had to 
discuss the making of a Constitution. Our Constitution 
has never been “‘ We 
have been keenly and even fiercely interested in episodes 
arising from a defective balance of the powers which 


made’’; it has merely grown. 


it has deposited rather than actively created, such as was 
involved in the conflict between the two Houses of Parlia- 
But now that that balance has been partially 
rectified, we have for the first time in modern British his- 


ment. 


tory to consider how to replace an outworn piece of legis- 
Constitution-making is 
familiar to the contemporary Frenchman, and to the 
autonomous British Colonist. But it is an issue on which 
the home elector has never been called on to do any con- 
secutive thinking whatever. The Liberal and Radical is 
familiar with the case against the existing House of Lords, 
for that was a question of maintaining the supremacy of 


lative machinery by a new one. 


the House of Commons, and protecting the representative 
system from encroachment in the supreme matter of 
The two Ministries and the Parliaments of 1910 
were chosen to ‘‘ make good ’’ the rights of the Commons 
of England. But they were not charged to construct a 
Second Chamber, or even to retain the bi-cameral system. 
Ministers have chosen to assume in the preamble of the 
Parliament Act that the people desire Government by 
Butthatis necessarily 
pure assumption. ‘‘ The people’’ have never been inter- 


finance. 


two Chambers rather than by one. 


rogated. Bright’s speeches to the Radical electorate of 
the middle of last century helped to form the public 
opinion which destroyed the absolute veto of the House 
of Lords. There our education at the hands of our 
leaders has virtually stopped. Whether dual Chamber 
Government be good or bad, whether if it be good, a 
Second Chamber should be set up by nomination, by 
direct election, or by indirect, whether it should be open 
to all citizens, or only to selected classes or categories of 
citizens; whether any hereditary element should be 
admitted to it; whether all voters should help to 
choose it, or only some—on these questions there 
are almost as many opinions as there are thinkers. All 
that can be said is that in the process of preparing 
Liberal opinion to accept the principle of a Second 
Chamber, Ministers have declared that they intend to 
create a small body, and by withholding an absolute 
veto, to affirm its subordination to the House of 
Commons. 

It is at this point, therefore, that we reach the one 
firm tract of ground in this illusive controversy. The 
Ministry having been called to restore the threatened 
supremacy of the Commons, it follows that under no 
circumstances can they be asked to set that recovered 
paramountcy in peril. Neither in numbers nor in powers 
can any Second Chamber created by a Liberal Govern- 
ment be allowed to challenge comparison with the First. 
But the importance of a Legislative body does not always 
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correspond with its size or with the functions originally 
assigned to it. Much depends on its origin. ‘‘ The 
strength of the House of Lords,’’ says Mr. Sidney Low,* 
“is in its weakness. Everybody and Nobody, as 
Lord Iddesleigh observed, must find it hard to quarrel. 
But if a Second Chamber were established which repre- 
sented Somebody, the case would be different. Every- 
body could quarrel with Somebody easily enough.’’ 
Thus, the French Senate, though indirectly elected, does 
in a measure represent the Communes of France and the 
general scheme of French local government, and on that 
ground alone it has ventured to assert equality with 
the Chamber in the control of finance. What right have 
we to assume that a British Second Chamber, proceeding 
directly from the electorate, or even from electoral 
colleges, would not lay claim to powers of revising 
The one elective body could uphold against 
the other no sanctity save that based on prescription 
and tradition. Both would proceed from taxpayers; 
the second, it might be deemed, from the wealthier and 
more responsible citizens, now subject to specially high 
levies. 


taxation ? 


There is a further consideration of importance in 
determining the origin of a Second Chamber. No 
one would suggest that the two Houses should pro- 
A smaller 
Second Chamber must necessarily be the choice of a 
larger electorate. But if electors are to be grouped in 
imposing masses of area and population, the cost of 


ceed from the same constituent bodies. 


appealing to them, unless we totally change our electoral 
system, must be a deterrent one, save to persons possessing 
We shall, 
therefore, prepare for riches, rank, high status in society, 


great wealth, or the power to command it. 


conspicuous service to the Empire, a platform from which 
humbler orders must largely be excluded, and a dignity 
of association such as the House of Commons itself could 
not command. Why, it will be argued, withhold powers 
from an Assembly so constituted and so proceeding? 
Would it not contain ‘‘ the nation’s best,’’ as compared 
with the professional or industrial classes, the local 
political leader or commercial magnate, the merely 
commonplace elements of society, attracted to the House 
of Commons? 

In such a method of electing a Second Chamber, it 
is easy to divine that democracy might set a trap for 
itself, from which only a violent and revolutionary 
Why, then, take the risk? 
We enjoy the special advantage of a Parliamentary 


struggle could release it. 


Sovereignty attached to the House of Commons for 
centuries, and finally acclaimed by the Parliament Act. 
There lies the supreme witness and seal of the ‘“‘ popular 
will.”’ We have no right to divide and confuse that will 
by offering it a second means of expression which, if the 


‘ 


history of Second Chambers has any significance at all, 
is designed and predestined to thwart the First. There 
is indeed no guarantee of a strong, sustaining interest in 
the election of a Second Chamber when once the appetite 
of novelty has disappeared. Mr. Bodley}+ describes the 
attending the Senatorial 
elections in France, and the choice of the delegates from 


almost complete apathy 





~ ie “The Governance of England.” p. 217. 
+“ France.” By J. E. C, Bodley. Vol, Il, The Parliamentary System, 
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whom they proceed. So much and no more of political 
interest can we evoke in a nation; it is folly to divide, 
and thus weaken its flow. 

But, indeed, the three questions of the nature, 
functions, and origin of a Second Chamber are in sub- 
stance one. Do we or do we not desire to erect a rival 
to the House of Commons, at least to discover a check 
upon its work and authority? If we do, we not only 
perpetuate the evils of most bi-cameral systems, more 
especially of those evils from which the Parliament Act 
provides a partial means of escape, but we discredit the 
purpose of Liberalism and expose our own underlying 
scepticism of democracy. For we mean that the people 
would go too fast and too far unless political craft could 
secure, by an appeal to the conservative interests in 
society, and by their permanent entrenchment in the 
legislature, a perpetual recall and revision of its stronger 
impulses and desires. To such a plea the Liberal replies, 
first, that such a check is not necessary, for having regard 
to the actual state of society, it is clear that reform goes 
too slow rather than too fast ; secondly, that the Commons 
provide their own drag on the wheel in the shape of an 
Opposition and its hopes of one day becoming a Govern- 
ment; and, thirdly, that theonly serious fault in a popular 
assembly which a Second Chamber can correct is a cer- 
tain slovenliness and ineffectiveness of workmanship. 

If this kind of revision is to act, it must obviously 
be exercised by a body dependent on the House of 
Commons, and in friendly rather than hostile relation- 
ship to it. Such a body can readily be obtained by 
making the Commons the electors, though not the 
members, of the Second Chamber, and by endeavoring 
to give all parties a fair representation upon it. 





A HZondon Biarp. 


Lorp Lanspowne’s finely tempered speech has keyed 
up the growing hopes of an Irish settlement a good deal 
higher. The problem in itself is so simple in its essence, as 
opposed to its incidentals, that a good many politicians 
have steadily refused to regard it as insoluble. It really 
turns on an elementary piece of psychology. Ulster does 
not want to come in to Home Rule just now; and Mr. 
Redmond, having difficulties enough on his hands in the 
three provinces, is not likely to want to add to them 
a recalcitrant Ulster. He has not asked for it, and would 
not know what to do with it if he had it, and if some 
deal on the severance of the strong Catholic district from 
the Protestant block can be arranged, the thing is done. 
Then, with Ulster getting what she has asked for but does 
not really want, the path to reunion is open. There is, 
no doubt, a considered change of Tory counsels beneath 
the new advance. There is no capital in Ulster violence ; 
nothing obviously to gain by a hot election on it: no way 
out of the whole embarrassment save by compromise. 


But the pessimists are still in force, their hands 
raised in horror at the spectacle of England, which has 
80 consistently over-governed Ireland, being now on the 
point of leaving the two great factions—the National 


and the anti-National factions—to fight it out. I doubt 
whether many Liberals really rejoice at sight of the 
new row of armed or partly armed men that has 
sprung up from the wild sowing of Ulster. No one can 
blame Mr. Redmond. Ulster forced his hand. But 
the fact remains that the Home Rule Bill disables 
the Irish Parliament from dealing 
matters. 


with military 
It cannot raise or equip a new force, or 
control the regular army. However, the Volunteers 
have arrived, and Mr. Redmond has been obliged, not only 
to supply them with controllers from the Parliamentary 
movement, but to defy the arms proclamation, and en- 
courage an American fund for equipment, which will, of 
course, be forthcoming. At this the Government, after its 
earlier abstinence, looks on, and can only look on, but, 
one may conjecture, with a tightening resolve to make, in 
case of obvious need, proper and timely use of the Army. 
Obviously, if that Army, put under a trusted and able 
officer, then rebels, it will not merely have covered itself 
with dishonor, but it will have opened a way of peril 
to the whole Empire. Many Governments are inactive ; 
no Government entirely abdicates, and if the Cabinet 
listened to the Irish Nationalists when they pleaded for 
the rebels of the Curragh, the second case for interven- 
tion in Ulster can surely admit of no such stay. 


A Liberal Member writes me :—‘‘ Some uncertainty 
has arisen as to whether, after all, there will be an 
Autumn Session. This is a question which should not be 
allowed to stand over, but should be settled at once. It 
is expected that Government business, including the 
Revenue and Education Bills, will take till the middle, if 
not the end, of October. There is a strong desire on the 
part of many members that we should separate early in 
August, and meet again in November. On the other 
hand, others think this inconvenient, and it is strongly 
urged in some quarters that the Irish question must be 
settled one way or another before we go, and that the 
Lords will not let us have the Amending Bill before the 
first week in August. Probably the best solution would be 
an Autumn Session in November, if necessary, keeping 
the [Irish Bill 
negotiations.” 


in suspense for possible further 


I HAVE not seen it mentioned that in their final 
vote as to their course of action on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill the Labor Party were almost equally 
divided. The majority for abstention as against a vote 
in opposition to the Hayes-Fisher amendment was, I 
believe, only two. At the same time, it was decided to 
support the Second Reading if a further division were 
challenged—a satisfaction prudently denied to the 
Government by the Opposition. 


A ugavy fall in Cecil stock was to be noted as the 
first, and indeed the only, direct consequence of the 
curious debate on the Prime Minister’s salary the other 
night. Apparently, nobody wanted to attack Mr. 
Asquith—“ No sordid taint has ever touched his name,”’ 
proclaimed the nominal leader of the assault—and still 








less did anyone want to impugn the honesty of the Civil 
Service. What was sought was safe cover for a sniping 
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sortie against Mr. Lloyd George, in which the Fitzalan- 
Hopes, the Archer-Shees, and the Cecil Brothers might 
give rein to their various tempers under the protection 
of the rules they were out to break. But the House, 
after all, likes to see the game played, or, at any rate, 
to see its rules either observed or relaxed impartially, not 
overridden by the attack and then tightened for the 
defence. Much disgust therefore was undisguisedly 
shown on both sides for the contempt shown by the 
Cecilian group for this wholesome code. So many 
Unionists stayed out of the division that the normal 
Government majority was almost doubled. 






A.tTHouGH Ministers are not yet out of their Budget 
difficulties, the omens are rather more favorable. “ What 
a muddle! ’’ cried an unreflecting Unionist on hearing 
Mr. Lloyd George unfold his latest plan for the naviga- 
tion of his legislative flotilla, and afterwards Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain echoed the cry. But Mr. Chamberlain 
knew better. Two Bills are easier to pass than three, and 
a Revenue Bill gilded by the local grants is bound to be 
more difficult of rejection by the Lords than a Revenue 
Bill simply aggravated (as the Lords would hold) by the 
valuation proposals. Meanwhile, searchers of the 
political horizon seem disposed to see more than meets the 
general eye in the rapidity with which Supply is being 
pushed forward this session. Only six more “allotted” 
days remain to be accounted for. 


AT some distant date an English firm tendered for 
the building of a Russian man-of-war, and had its tender 
accepted. As soon as it established itself in the Tsar’s 
dominions, it was bled and bled again for commission. 
At length its patience ran out. ‘‘ My dear sir,’’ the 
last petitioner was informed, ‘‘ if you take so much in 
commissions, we shall have nothing left to build your 
ironclad with.’’ ‘‘ Reassure yourself,’’ was the polite 


reply, “it’s not your ship but your contract that we 
want.” 


I reap “ Blast,’’ the Vorticists’ quarterly manifesto, 
with a certain modest flow of re-assurance to my brain or 
heart. Stevenson makes his grand dandy ask whether he 
was ever as bad as the young cub who has just insulted 
him. I ask myself whether the ambitious young person of 
my time was really such an ass as the Vorticist represents 
himself to be. Not quite, I think, for this trick of 
stating nothing but suggesting everything (which Tolstoy 
denounced in the Wagnerian motif, and which has been 
growing ever since) had not then come in, and it was 
not fashionable to jump backwards and forwards and side- 
ways, like a kitten at play. Of continuously suggestive 
writing or drawing I find nothing in “ Blast ’’—colors 
are splasaed on to the canvas anyhow, because, I suppose, 
a great artist has now and then got an effect by that kind 
of slap-dashery, having previously worked some thousands 
of painful hours in order to get it. 


I was amused to note among the pictures in the 
pageant of famous women an extremely artful represen- 
tation of George Sand by Miss Christopher St. John, and 

Miss Cicely Hamilton’s less successful but quite interest- 









ing attempt to disguise herself as George Eliot. The half- 
failure is curious, for Miss Hamilton’s face is really like 
George Eliot’s, with more nobility and less Victorian 
heaviness. At least, that is my fading recollection of 
George Eliot as I saw her once as a boy in Balliol Chapel, 
looking grimly out from a poke-bonnet and quite 


suppressing and eclipsing a frowsy and shaggy little man 
by her side. The little man was George Henry Lewes, 
and the preacher was Jowett, discoursing in neat 
sentences on the Biblical Creation, of which (doubtless in 
compliment to his week-end guests) he made an un- 
‘commonly airy legend. 


A WAYFARER. 


Hite and Wetters. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE RICH. 


Tue controversy raised by the Budget provides some 
curious examples of the way in which an economic bias 
can pervert the intelligence, or at least destroy the sense 
of humor. Lord Esher, for example, continues to pro- 
pound his proposition that the volume of employment for 
the working class is diminished by processes of taxation 
enabling the State to expend money on public services 
which would otherwise have been expended upon luxuries 
by the rich. Nor is this all. Lord Esher and his fellow- 
rich are bold enough to describe their objections to the 
Budget as due, not at allto concern for their own pockets, 
but to pity for their poorer brethren, upon whom the real 
burden of the taxes will fall. The psychological interest 
of this case lies in their ability to persuade themselves 
that there exists a public willing to give them credit for 
the altruism they assume. An entirely different line of 
attack is opened up in the “ Times” this week by Mr. 
W. H. Mallock. Mr. Mallock’s method is to create an 
imaginary Lloyd George as a target for the special 
weapons he employs in “the defence of property.” He 
attributes to the supporters of the Budget a policy based 
upon “ myths.”’ ‘ These myths are to the effect that, as 
the wealth of this country has increased, as it notoriously 
has done, since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
an enormous, an undue, and a constantly increasing per- 
centage of it has been passing into the hands of those 
whom Mr. George calls ‘ the rich,’ that the mass of the 
nation is growing poorer in consequence, and that the cne 
means by which all social evils can be abolished, is to 
plunder, by special taxation, this growing and 
inexhaustible hoard, and scatter the proceeds among the 
population generally.’’ To this cause he conceives Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Haldane, Sir Edward Grey—to quote thiee 
supporters of the Budget policy—to be committed. Now, 
in the first place, we can safely challenge Mr. Mallock to 
prove that any single member of the Government is ccm- 
mitted to any one of the assumptions he attributes to 
them. What he has done is to take from the cruder 
Continental Socialism some of its extreme doctrines, the 
concentration of wealth and the “law of increasing 
misery,’’ and to attribute them to British Liberals of 
to-day. To politicians entangled in the vapors of an 
acrimonious debate, all things are possible. But it is 
hardly creditable that an arm-chair controversialist like 
Mr. Mallock, who has made a special study of the 
socialistic literature, should attribute to Liberal sup 
porters of the Budget ideas which are expressly 
repudiated by Reformist Socialists, and no longer enter- 
tained by instructed Socialists in any country. Herr 
Bernstein, M. Vandervelde, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
in well-known works, have dissociated Socialism from the 
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very “myths” which Mr. Mallock has the effrontery to 
father upon British Liberalism. There may be a few 
social reformers in this country who hold that the 
evidence from income-tax returns, death duties, and other 
records, proves that a constantly increasing proportion of 
wealth is passing into the hands of “the rich,” in the 
sense that a smaller proportion of the population are 
getting an increasing proportion of the wealth. That is 
a delicate matter of controversy, depending, perhaps, for 
its issue largely upon the line where “rich” is divided 
from “not rich.”” Our point, however, is that the Budget 
policy has no vital relation to a belief that the rich 
are getting a larger proportion of wealth than formerly, 
still less to the belief that “the mass of the people is 
growing poorer by consequence.” No modern Socialist, 
and certainly no Liberal politician in this country, has 
made such a profession of faith. Everyone admits that, 
though a great proportion of our working population still 
livein poverty (obviously feeling their evils more intensely 
as the contrast between wealth and luxury is better 
realized), poverty, in the sense of deprivation of the 
material necessities of life, is less widespread than 
formerly. For Mr. Mallock to attribute to the Govern- 
ment a belief in these myths is either intellectual dis- 
hcnesty or slovenliness. 

The statement that the Budget policy proposes to 
plunder by taxation the riches of the rich, and “‘ to 
squander the proceeds among the population generally ”’ 
as ‘‘the one means by which all social evils can be 
abolished ’’ is equally reckless and untrue. There is a 
sense in which it is a fact that the Budget policy involves 
“‘taxing the rich for the benefit of the poor.’’ 
poorer classes of the nation are naturally the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the social reforms upon which a large pro- 
portion of the new revenue is expended, and the richer 
classes are, by an equally natural necessity, the chief 
payees. How could it be otherwise. The worst edu- 
cated classes gain most out of money properly 
applied to national education, the classes living 
in the worst sanitary conditions from money 
expended from the rates on improved hygiene. 
All expenditure on insurance, poor law, housing, or 
other public purposes does more to relieve the weaker 
members of society than the stronger. But to describe 
it as plundering one class for the gain of another is a 
vulgar misrepresentation of “social reform.” The exist- 
ence of destitution, disease, ignorance, crime, and other 
defects is dangerous to society in its corporate capacity. 
Naturally, the poor are, in their individual capacity, the 
principal beneficiaries of most social reforms. But the 
rich are also benefited as members of a society made more 
efficient by these reforms. A is not taxed in order that 
B’s children may learn to read books (as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer once falsely contended), but in order that the 
whole community, to which A and B belong, may be 
relieved from the risk, waste, and inefficiency of 
ignorance. 

The claim for the Budget policy, as Lord Haldane 
powerfully argued, is based upon the good uses made of 
the money. Now, though we hold that much of the 
expenditure on armaments is waste and worse, this is 
the contention of a very small section of the critics 
of the Budget. They do not attack as fundamentally 
unsound any of the main branches of public ex- 


penditure. Their vehement criticism of insurance 


and of certain other items is addressed to methods 
rather than to principles or essential policy. When all 
the make-believe and fallacious economics are stripped 
away, their objection is simply a refusal to help to bear 
the public burden. Mr. George insists on putting this 
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burden on the rich, neither out of malignity nor in order 
to redress inequalities in the distribution of wealth, 
but for the eminently practical reason that the 
incomes and property of the rich alone contain a 
fund which can be attached for public revenue 
without impairing the efficiency of industry and 
commerce. The net effect of taking money which would 
otherwise have been expended on luxuries or applied to 
processes of speculative investment, and using it to raise 
the standard of life and of industrial efficiency in the 
working population, is an increase of health, knowledge, 
contentment, and happiness, which will come home to 
all members of the community (including those who are 
the payees in the first instance) in terms of wealth and 
prosperity. While, therefore, we agree with the 
“‘ Times ’’ that ‘‘ great knowledge and extreme care, with 
a reasonable amount of diffidence, are requisites for good 
social expenditure,’’ we hold that, when these conditions 
are met, the modern State is warranted in drawing the 
revenue for such expenditure from the surplus wealth 
of the rich. 





THE “ESPRIT NOUVEAU.” 


Is there such a thing as the ‘‘ Esprit Nouveau’’? If 
so, what is it? and what is, or will probably be, its out- 
come? Well, the recent French elections show little 
sign of it: on the other hand, if we listen to its spokesmen, 
Mr. Belloc and Mgr. Benson among Roman Catholics, 
or Mr. Chesterton and Mr. R. A. Knox nearer home, 
we come away with the impression that the world, weary 
of sanity and common sense, is ready to rattle back into 
barbarism; that, realizing, though late, the need of 
authority in Church and State, it is prepared to accept 
the Pope not only as the arbiter of the next but as ‘‘ the 
Lord of this world ’’’; Mgr. Benson looks forward cheer- 
fully to the re-enactment of the capital penalty in cases 
of heresy within the comparatively short space of fifty 
years. It is improbable that this pleasing prospect will 
be realized ; it is only on the dial of Ahaz that the shadow 
went back. 

But that a certain centripetal movement exists 
is true. It is of the nature of a reaction, or back- 
swing of the pendulum ; and, though on too small a scale 
to influence the larger world of affairs, it forms a cross- 
current in literary and artistic life, and carries with it 
a certain number of more or less able men who, for one 
reason or another, stand outside the modern scientific 
mind movement. It may be of service as a corrective to 
the intolerance of certain forms of Continental anti- 
clericalism ; the grocer-mayor of M. Maurice Barrés’ 
“ Grande Pitié des Eglises de France’’ is an unpleasing 
type. But it has no future ; and it is probable that under 
the pressure of circumstances its representatives will pass 
over from it into other and not necessarily kindred camps. 

In its present shape it dates from M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére’s ‘‘ Bankruptcy of Science’’—the famous 
phrase in which he expressed the disappointment experi- 
enced by many at the results achieved by a century of 
revolution. They looked for a Golden Age; but perform- 
ance fell short of promise: the débdcle of 1870 was the 
outcome of the lofty hopes of 1789. The strange thing 
is that so distinguished a man should not have seen that 
the dream of a Golden Age was, on the face of it, 
fallacious; that expectation must be pitched in a lower 
key. The Revolution did much for France and for man- 
kind, but it did not and could not do everything; the 
city without spot or wrinkle is ideal, not actual—in 
heaven, not here. M. Brunetiére was jealous of the 
forces which tend to impair the cohesion of society; he 
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distrusted individualism ; his temper was authoritative ; 
he contrasted the compact unity of the old order with 
the fragmentariness and incoherence of the new. He fell 
back upon Catholicism—which he conceived as a polity 
rather than a religion—as the symbol and guarantee of 
this unity. His pilgrimage to Rome, where he was 
welcomed by the sagacious Leo XIII., was an event in 
the history of that great pontificate; an era of peace and 
conciliation, it seemed, had set in. Alas for the vanity 
of human hopes! ‘‘ There arose up a new king in Egypt 
which knew not Joseph.’’ It is conceivable that under 
Leo XIII. a wise man should have believed in the 
Papacy. It is inconceivable that any but a very foolish 
one should do so under Pius X. 

In the non-Latin countries this consideration goes 
far to delimit the province within which this reaction 
works: in England those affected by it join, not the Roman 
Church, but the English Church Union or the Primrose 
League. For what the Pope gives is not given in 
England by the Pope only; the craving for it is met in 
other ways and elsewhere. But in Latin Christendom 
no alternative presents itself: the choice is ordinarily 
between the Roman Catholic religion and no religion at 
all. Itisa hard one. ‘‘ Entre la religion inintelligente 
et le matérialisme brutal, Ame poétique et pure, ot serait 
ta place?’’ asked Renan, and the question remains un- 
answered. ‘This is the key to such a book as “‘ Jean 
Barois ’’*—one of the most notable novels of the year 
in Paris. The note struck is psychological, not to say 
pathological ; the fear of the human soul when, worn with 
the lassitude that precedes the end, it approaches the 
confines of time and the vast dim spaces of eternity. 
** On a beau dire c’est un 2 terrible,’’ says the 
Voltairean doctor when he proclaims his intention of 
receiving the last sacraments: ‘‘ La conscience malade, 
voila le théatre de la fatalité moderne.’’ In his son the 
tragedy repeats itself. He passes through Modernism, 
but finds there no abiding city; the contradiction pre- 
sented by the formal teaching of the Vatican Council is 
too great to be overcome. On the other hand, religion 
meant too much to him for a purely external conformity 
to be possible; and his lapse from the routine of 
observance brought with it the break-up of his family 
life. He found his work in the foundation of a journal 
libre, whose title, ‘‘ Le Semeur,” suggests “ Le Sillon ” ; 
finally, when health gives way, the ties of wife and child 
reassert themselves, and in the gloaming between life 
and death he makes his peace with the Church. God, 
the soul, the family—the threefold cord is not quickly 
broken. ‘It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my 
life; for I am not better than my fathers.’”’ But it was 
a shattered wreck that put into port. “Il est mécon- 
naissable. Il ne reste plus rien de son intelligence ; il vit 
aujourd’hui d’une faible lueur de sensibilité.’’ And his 
last cry is one of sheer physical weakness :— 

“Vous étes sir qu’I] m’a pardonné? 

(Un effort surhumain. Il se dresse) L’enfer! . . .” 
After his death a formal profession of scepticism is found 
among his papers, in which he disavows by anticipation 
a submission due, not to conscience or conviction, but to 
sickness, age, and weakness. “Je proteste d’avance, 
avec l’énergie farouche de l’homme que je suis, de 
homme vivant que j’aurai été, contre les dénégations 
sans fondement, peut-étre méme contre la priére 
agonisante du déchet humain que je puis devenir.’”’ It is 
an ambiguous victory, an unsolved issue: no more can 
be said. 

Distinct, however, from these phenomena of decrepi- 





* Jean Barois.” Par Roger Martin du Gard. Editions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1914. 





tude, is the deliberate and conscious falling back upon 
authority from reason, and upon matter from mind and 
idea. This is represented by the young normaliens, 
Tillet and de Grenneville, in one of the most suggestive 
chapters of this suggestive book. Their attitude is one of 
combat ; a fatal germ of anarchy has introduced itself into 
the life of the age, and must be expelled. Their watch- 
words are Order, Action, Life, the Genius of the Nation: 
they are contemptuous of the Revolution, of Romanti- 
cism, of abstractions; they concentrate on the concrete, 
the actual, the real. Only Catholicism, they believe, 
meets the essential wants of human nature—the need of 
limit, of control, of a fixed barrier against the rising 
waters. The question of truth is brushed away as 
abstract: “la logique d’un raisonnement historique ou 
philologique n’est qu’ apparente ; elle ne peut rien contre 
le cri du cceur.”’ 

We have heard this sort of thing of late in England. 
Those who proclaim it do so loudly, blatantly even, like 
children who raise their voices to keep up their courage 
inthedark. Barois pricksthe bubble. “ Do not deceive 
yourselves,’ he says, “as to your part. It is that of 
reaction pure and simple. And this reaction is so much 
in the nature of things that you cannot take credit to 
yourselves for having provoked it: it is the oscillation of 
the pendulum, the mechanical ebb that follows the flow 
of the tide. You represent a certain social movement, 
true; but it is a movement isolated, unrelated, and 
barren, whose interest is no more than documentary, and 
which has its origin in a sentiment which you do not avow 
because it is inglorious and it may even be unconscious—a 
vague sentiment of fear. The fine words which come so 
lightly to your lips—Order, Courage, and the rest—may, 
indeed, have something of the significance which you 
attach to them ; but, as used by you, they suggest a more 
vulgar instinct—that of mere conservation; ‘what I 
have, I hold.’ You are afraid that the hardihoods of 
the nineteenth century will uproot one by one the props 
on which the equilibrium of the existing social fabric rests ; 
and you clutch, like drowning men, at whatever promises 
to postpone its fall—force, authority, the police, religion. 
These are the only remaining restraints on the liberties 
of your fellow-men ; and these liberties, you see clearly 
enough, can only be exercised at the expense of your 
privilege. Hine ille lacrime. The world has moved 
too fast, and you would put the brake on; you have lost 
your nerve and your head. Under your parade of action 
lies an enfeeblement of the modern spirit, which cries 
halt after a prolonged and continuous incursion into the 
unknown. Remember the past. In 1789 there was a 
society based, like that of to-day, on privilege. It refused 
to face the Revolution ; and it paid for the refusal with 
its life. The emancipating truths on which we set store 
have imperfectly emancipated the present generation, 
you tell us. It may be so. But they will emancipate 
our children—and yours.” 

Such is Jean Barois’s criticism of the “ Esprit 
Nouveau.’’ The forces indicated by the term are 
sufficient to constitute an appreciable movement ; but it is 
one whose strength it is easy to miscalculate and whose 
real tendencies it is easy to misconceive. It is only the 
surface froth and scum which make for reaction, religious 
or political. The past is past: the arts by which poli- 
ticians, clerical or lay, endeavor to revive it are futile, 
and often of such a character as to shock the intelligence 
and conscience of thinking men. No; what we may look 
forward to is not this, which, were it possible, would be 
a sheer calamity, but the formation of a spiritual father- 
land, a climate in which the soul can live. Both in 
France and in Italy the signs of this new formation are 
unmistakable: and the acuteness of the dilemma forced 
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by the Latin Church upon the mind of the age brings 
them into stronger relief than is the case in this country, 
where the friction is slighter. Whatever else it may be, 
the religion of the twentieth century will not be unin- 
telligent. And it may be as spiritual and as intense as 
that of St. Francis or of Luther, though it will flourish 
in other surroundings and appear in new forms. 





THE AUTHOR OF “WAVERLEY.” 


[As next Tuesday, July 7th, is the centenary of the 
publication of “ Waverley,”’ it is of interest to recall 
the impression which the book made upon some of its 
contemporaries. The following criticism, for instance, 
appears to have been written for “ The Feast of Reason,” 
a weekly London paper, soon after the event. ] 

We confess to regarding the development of Scottish 
dominance with considerable apprehension. In this very 
year, we stand at the fifth centenary of Bannockburn, and 
it is evident that our fellow-subjects north of the Tweed 
have no intention of allowing us to forget that disastrous 
affair. Flodden was a far more serious defeat for the 
Scots than Bannockburn for us, but we are not 
incessantly harping upon it. On the other hand, when 
Flodden is mentioned by a Scot, he contrives to pervert 
and distort our feelings until we find ourselves actually 
sympathizing with the defeated and hostile forces—a 
reversal of the natural order of things. The poet of 
“ Marmion ” may be said to have applied his genius to 
this very purpose, and, indeed, it is chiefly to him that 
we owe this new incursion of “ raiders and reivers ” into 
the cultivated provinces of our intellectual and imagina- 
tive literature. This is a tribute to Mr. Scott’s talent, 
which, indeed, we are far from denying. We do not our- 
selves support the prayer of the Noble Lord who has 
ventured to write :— 

“Thus Lays of Minstrels—may they be the last!— 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast.” 
Nor, referring to ‘“‘ Marmion ”’ itself, would we join the 
same aristocratic satirist in asking :— 

“ And think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit perchance, 

On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 

Though Murray with his Miller may combine 

To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line?” 

Mr. Scott’s poems may, perhaps, be indited with an 
ease that approaches negligence, their ambling metre and 
jingling rhymes may not bring entire satisfaction to the 
fastidious ear, but the epithet “stale ’’ as applied to his 
romance, must at present be considered unjustifiably 
severe; and, stale or not, he has certainly succeeded in 
foisting that romance upon the public taste. With such 
success, indeed, has he done this, that, even if the price 
be half-a-crown per line, we think it very likely his pub- 
lishers have no cause to regret their bargain 

The danger, both for Mr. Scott and ourselves, begins 
with his imitators. Under the debasing influence of 
imitation, even his romance may ead in becoming stale, 
and the oppressive invasion of Scottish interests may at 
last prove intolerable to English patience. Mr. Scott is 
a poet. He is known to the world by the “ Lay,”’ “ Mar- 
mion,” and “ The Lady of the Lake’”’ So far as we are 
aware, beyond a few critical essays, he has published 
nothing in prose. His facility in rhyming probably makes 
poetry an easier medium for the expression of his 
imagination. But with his imitators the case is different. 
The latest and most flagrant instance comes to us in the 
shape of a three-volume novel, entitled “Waverley, or 
‘Tis Sixty Years Since” (Constable). The authorship is 
concealed, and it appears to afford subject for wide con- 
jecture. Probably the excitement of mystery lies at the 


root of the incredible accounts we hear of the novel’s 











popularity. For when we are informed that 1,000 copies 
have already been sold in five weeks, during the present 
“ dead season,” and that 2,000, or even 4,000, more are 
being prepared to meet the insane demand, we are almost 
driven to despair of public taste and the appreciation of 
sound literature 

The style is so lax as to be at times ungrammatical. 
The last two volumes especially, though less unbearable in 
their boredom than the first, display evidences of a careless 
speed that almost amounts to insolence. A “running 
pen ” is all very well, but what can be said for a pen that 
stumbles and flounders through page after page in its 
attempt at a gallop? We do not deny that this much- 
applauded but, none the less, uninspiring imitator (who 
often strikes us as being a female) may plead the excuse 
of Mr. Scott’s own dangerous, though not fatal, facility. 
But in this writer the haphazard fluency is mingled with 
a stilted pretension, that only increases the offence, and is 
rarely to be detected in the poems of his model. This 
pretentiousness is repeatedly seen in such circumlocutions 
for very simple affairs as ‘“‘ The female empire of the tea- 
table,” or “ A situation of all others the most interesting 
to a husband,” which is the author’s manner of saying 
motherhood. But, opening the second volume at random, 
let us take a few typical sentences from a scene obviously 
reminiscent of “ The Lady of the Lake.”” An unwomanly 
enthusiast named Flora Mac-Ivor is “ discovered,” as the 
playwrights say (and the scene is set with every theatrical 
property), standing in a romantic glen, prepared to pro- 
nounce a very inferior ballad to the accompaniment of 
harp and water :—- 


“ Here, like one of those lovely forms which decorate 
the landscapes of Poussin, Waverley found Flora gazing 
on the waterfall. The sun, now stooping in the 
west, gave a rich and varied tinge to all the objects 
which surrounded Waverley, and seemed to add more 
than human brilliancy to the full expressive darkness 
of Flora’s eye, exalted the richness and purity of her 
complexion, and enhanced the dignity and grace of her 
beautiful form. Edward thought that he had never, 
even in his wildest dreams, imagined a figure of such 
exquisite and interesting loveliness. The wild beauty 
of the retreat, bursting upon him as if by magic, 
augmented the mingled feeling of delight and awe with 
which he approached her.’’ 


So, with references to Boiardo, Ariosto, and Eden, 
the thing runs on, fluent in its futility. It is the sublime 
of the girls’-school or even of the kitchen. Why, as 
our lamented Dr. Johnson said of another impudent 
Scotsman’s effusion, a man could write that sort of stuff 
for ever, if he abandoned his mind to it! 

Nor is it only a turgid and slipshod style that offends 
us. Form and arrangement combine to make the 
narrative intolerably tedious. We admit there are two 
passages of comparative interest: one an account of the 
battle of Prestonpans; the other a description of the 
last hours of one of the Northern rebels and malefactors 
who were deservedly executed at Carlisle after the Pre- 
tender’s collapse. Here we attribute the interest to 
the subject rather than the author’s skill, for even Grub 
Street could hardly fail of creating interest in an 
execution or a fight. But the possible effect of such 
passages is ruined by their juxtaposition with lengthy 
dissertations upon such subjects as ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
or with the unutterable boredom of a Scottish pedant, 
called the Baron of Bradwardine, whose tedious con- 
versation is scattered throughout the three volumes as 
comic relief. Perhaps we must forgive it, for 
North of the Tweed this sort of thing appears 
to be the substitute for gaiety, and certainly 
any reader who has toiled through the weary chapters 
of introduction deserves all the relief he can get. But 
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when we put all these errors of style and method 
together, we are astounded at the complacency of a public 
in which even one thousand nominally educated people 
can be found to advance a considerable sum for such a 
production. 

All the more astounded are we when we find the 
author repeatedly addressing his readers with patron- 
izing and familiar chatter of the following kind :— 


“Shall this be a long or a short chapter? This is | 


a question in which you, gentle reader, have no vote, 

however much you may be interested in the conse- 

quences; just as you may (like myself) probably have 
nothing to do with the imposing a new tax, excepting 
the trifling circumstance of being obliged to pay it.” 

But perhaps it is the subject which attracts the 
popular taste, in spite of lax and wearisome treatment? 
The nominal subject is the insignificant and futile 
rebellion of the Young Pretender against the reigning 
House of Hanover. We do not know who first set ‘‘ the 
halo of romance’’ (as fashion now calls it) upon the 
brows of that unfortunate but worthless Prince, who 
escaped a traitor’s death only to end as a drunken 
debauchee, the forsaken denizen of foreign parts. 
Perhaps it was another of these Scotsmen, the rhymer 
Robert Burns, who died in sordid penury some twenty 
years ago, but whose verses, in spite of their inelegance 
and barbaric solecisms, sometimes appear to us endowed 
with the spirit of the Muse almost equally with Mr. 
Scott’s own poems. While all Europe has for thirty 
years ‘past been seething with incalculable events, 
well worthy to inspire the noblest efforts of tragedy and 
romance, it appears to us a narrow and parochial choice 
to select for celebration the vain exploit of a hare- 
brained youth, supported by a tattered horde of rap- 
scallions and marauders. 

But we have called the Rebellion of ’45 only the 
nominal subject of ‘‘ Waverley.’’ The author himself 
tells us that his chief purpose was to accomplish for his 
country what Miss Maria Edgeworth has done for the 
neighboring island in her admirable Tales. In this 
attempt he has entirely failed, and it is this failure which 
induces us to believe that, in spite of an effeminate style 


and method, the author has no share in the gift of | 


female intuition. His poorer characters are, perhaps, 
not quite such puppets as his supposed men and women 
of position. But all his so-called creations are the 
merest dummies, the wooden and lifeless figures of a 
,marionette theatre. 
only in his account of the barbaric manners then preva- 
lent in the Highlands. Into these he appears to have 
made some personal investigation, though even here he 
is only following in the footsteps of Mr. Walter Scott 
and his betters. As to human passion, he would be wise 
in the future to avoid it altogether. He tries his hand 
at it once, and we wish we had space for the stiff and 
unnatural utterances in which Waverley attempts to 
expound his affection to the warbling virago, Miss Flora 
Mac-Ivor. Here we can only say that, if this were love, 
we should have small -hope indeed of humanity’s 
continuance. 

- We would enter our strong protest against the whole 
subject of such a book, and the whole school to which 
it belongs. We object to this onset of barbarism. We 
are sated with these unbreeched savages, their claymores, 
and their shields. We are sick to death of mountain 
fastnesses, stupendous rocks, roaring torrents, and 
shaggy woods. We regard with the utmost apprehension 
the fictitious revival of ‘‘ Grey Spectres,’”’ ‘‘ Ghostly 
Visitants,’’ ‘‘ Ladies of Faery,’’ and all the other 
trumpery raked from the Dark Ages. That way the 
gate of superstition lies, and already we seem to hear 





| the dying lion, ‘‘ but d 


If the author succeeds at all, it is | 





the dogs of priestcraft barking upon its threshold. Have 
we ceased to be rational and cultivated beings that Mr. 
Scott should thus engage our interest in pibrochs and 
Lochaber axes? Or that Lord Byron should thus seek 
to transport us with Corsairs and Giaours and Laras, 
while Childe Harold sheds over our urbanity the enchant- 
ment of a wilderness? These real and original masters 
of the school we may, perhaps, continue to admire, but 
their imitators we can no longer tolerate. ‘‘ I don’t so 
much mind the assaults of men and noble animals,’’ said 
n that ass’s heel!’’ That 
phrase, we confess, very nearly expresses our feeling in 


| regard to the author of ‘‘ Waverley.”’ 





FLY-HAWKS. 

A sMALL brown bird sits on the larch horizontal of a 
pergola. It might be a sparrow, a hedge-warbler, a 
young greenfinch, or a robin, but the field-glass sweeps it 
up and declares it to be a spotted fly-catcher. The eye 
ought to have said as much, for there is an attitude of 
the fly-catcher unlike that of any other bird. It sits 
far back on its elbows (its claws being its fingers), as 
though that were the very best preparation, and perhaps 
it is, for a sudden dart after its winged prey. Still, the 
field-glass shows more of it, and, especially the beak, 
longer and heavier than the embroidery scissors with 
which the marsh tit is fishing out tiny caterpillars from 
among the roses. And it is seen that the fly-catcher 
keeps turning its head this way and that, watching the 
flight of innumerable insects, till some fat, soft one 
appears worthy of a plunge. Then the rather awkward 
looking little bird spreads a wonderfully long and pointed 
pair of wings, which carry it with a double flash, some- 
thing like a somersault, down and up again to its perch 
on the pergola rail. And in the somersault something 
has attached itself to the bird’s beak, by a sort of magic 
that is beyond us. It is, of course, the fly that the bird 
dived after. 

But sometimes it is not a fly. It is some bit of wind 
flotsam, cobweb, or thistle parachute that the bird 
fancied for some other purpose than food, and it flies 
with it to the house-wall opposite, where it is building 
a nest. We never see the fly-catcher gathering nest 
material from the ground as nearly all other birds do, 
including that master-flyer the house martin; and though 
the nest contains in its structure many solid and earthy 
materials, it would seem that this inveterate hunter had 
allowed its ruling passion to run to such lengths that it 
must catch even the beams and rafters of its home as 
they fly rarely by upon the gale. At any rate, a large 
proportion of its building material is caught upon the 
wing. : 

Out of small things great things grow. The largest 
of all the whales is entirely nourished by tiny sea 
“insects’’ (they are of the same joint-footed animal 
kingdom) that would pass through the holes of an 
ordinary colander. We cannot have gnat-whales of that 
size. The air, wild with life as it is just now, does not 
teem like the sea. The swallows are our whales, making 
up by their numbers and swiftness for the bulk of 
Leviathan. Theirs is, usually but not always, the sweep- 
net method. They fly open-mouthed through a cloud of 
gnats, gathering what by chance falls into their gape, but 
it is obvious enough that they also chase individual prey 
when it cannot be had in the mass. Higher products of 
insect exuberance are the privateers that sit upon their 
eyrie and have all the traffic of the air beneath them so 
that they can single out the fattest for more meat or the 
swiftest for more sport, and flash after it. There goes the 
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humble-bee with pockets full of orange pollen, straight 
from the garden for home; there the wasp, itself a fly- 
catcher, with a dripping joint for her young sisters; 
there dances the mayfly, taking its hour of winged 
existence joyously and without question. Down upon 
the last pounces the fly-hawk and brings it up crumpled 
in its thick and smiling bill. 

A still more falcon-like villain waits for the humble- 
bee or the burly beetle, though this one has also 
butchering to do outside the insect kingdom. He is 
straight-billed, like the thrush, but the upper mandible 
ends with a tearing hook. A black eye-stripe gives him 
a low-browed grin that surely marks his trade. The 
rufous color of his shoulders, unusual among birds, gives 
him the name of red-backed shrike, and his method of 
getting a living that of butcher bird. For the butcher 
bird is a provident creature, even in the midst of July 
extravagance. He strikes down more than enough for 
the present need and impales the surplus on hooks in a 
veritable butcher’s shop, where, no doubt, it ripens like 
venison till it can tempt an appetite surfeited with fresh 
meat. He trades not far from the fly-catchers on both 
sides of a road running through a narrow common with 
high, thick hedges. The shop is on one side the road, the 
residence on the other. The shop is a thorn bush, rather 
bare of leaves, and we wonder whether the bird does a 
little pruning to make it suit his requirements better. 
The thorns are the meat-hooks, but they are not often 
charged with carcases just now, for the demand for meat 
at the house is very great. A spray of wild roses issuing 
from thick whitethorn marks the place of the nest. Be- 
hind it some young ashes soar out of the hedge, and on 
these the birds sometimes sit with their booty, which they 
only take straight home when they think the coast is 
clear of all enemies. 

The shrike is a bird quite apart from all other 
birds. His near relatives are quite hard to find. There 
is something of crow and something of thrush in him, 
but he has besides very much that neither of them has. 
And sometimes, when you look at Mrs. Butcher-bird, 
who is far and away more dowdy than her mate, you 
suddenly see a great deal more of the fly-catcher in her 
than you expected to see. There is nothing of the fly- 
catcher’s swiftness of flight. The shrike’s wings are 
short and his flying labored and slow. He cannot dash 
out and snapshoot his prey on its flight between two 
leaves as the fly-catcher can. For him the pleasures of 
the stern chase. It is not usually remembered that the 
speed of a bee or beetle in straight flight is only about 
twelve miles an hour. It is easy enough to eat up a start 
on those terms, and a long, straight flight of about twenty 
yards usually brings such a quarry down. We wonder 
whether the watchman, or “dumble-dor’’ as we call 
him, hears the butcher steaming up behind and puts on 
pace to get away from him. And is there anything on 
membrane wings that can fly away from him? What a 
wicked joy there must be in snatching up the queen hive 
bee from the midst of her drones literally bursting with 
love for her! And then to spike so delicate a morsel in 
some place where the raging bee-keeper may see what has 
become of the hope of his apiary. This is not a hawk 
but an eagle of the insects. 

If we can say that the insects have created the 
skill and the character of these beings of another order 
that use them for sport, how much more are the flies 
responsible for the excellence of the great neuroptera 
and hymenoptera that lord it over them? There is just 
now a plague of biting flies. A small one, scarcely twice 
as large as the house-fly, called here the Old Maid and 
elsewhere the cleg, drives a pickaxe into the human 





skin and gladly dies there for the price of a drop of blood. 
Another, twice as large, is the gadfly of the ox, to which 
Socrates likened himself when he sent the Athenians 
mad with his incessant heckling. In happier countries 
than this, a huge, solitary wasp, not unlike the hornet, 
pursues these creatures like a policeman. They call it 
the horse-guard, and horses stand still at its deep buzz so 
as to give it a good chance to catch their fly tormentors. 
There is a noble hunter and there a nobly pestilent 
quarry. The criminal is in dowdy, slouching grey, and 
the policeman striped with honorable gold and red. 
Our own hornet flying round a horse would no doubt be 
there with an equally laudable purpose, but it is to be 
feared that the horse’s master would hasten to kill him 
as a super-villain. Does he not so treat the dragon-fly, 
and warn all others against it by giving it the name of 
“horse-stinger’’’? The dragon-fly is a monstrous eater 
of its lesser brethren. Pinioned between finger and 
thumb it will not hunger-strike, but will munch a house- 
fly if we offer it one. Flying dragon we call it, and 
sometimes flying adder, thinking that it is capable of 
destroying a human being with the sting of which it has 
not the least trace. How much more terrible must it be 
to the gnats, which are said to cease their dance and 
fly beneath the leaves as soon as it appears! They must 
do so sooner than that if all are to escape the brilliant 
fury of speed with which it dashes at them. 





Science, 


SEX. 


THERE have recently been many good books on the 
biology of sex. As usual, the Germans lead the way in 
the systematic study of it, and Dr. Kammerer’s great 
work is a text-book for men of science; but Mr. Walter 
Heape has lately discussed some important points 
(Constable & Co.), and Professors P. Geddes and J. A. 
Thomson (Williams & Norgate) give us a very well- 
written compendium. <A few remarks on the subject 
may be of interest to readers of THE Nation. Sex is, of 
course, only a part-phenomenon of the great process of 
reproduction of living things; and we may even doubt 
whether it is, or originally was, an essential part— 
whether it was not a later invention or expedient of 
Nature. All reproduction of life proceeds, so far as we 
see clearly at present, by the division of one cell into two, 
and then of the two into four, and so on, indefinitely ; 
and not by the simple creation or chemical formation of 
new cells by the side of old ones, as in the case of crystals. 
Thus the cell differs from the machine in this, that it 
not only does its proper work, but is also able to make 
other cells like unto itself; so that this principle (now a 
commonplace) can, we think, suffice by itself to explain 
the existence of all the vast hosts of living creatures 
which we see around us, and even, with certain postu- 
lates, their infinite variations. But here, Nature, that 
profound dramatist, suddenly intrudes another incident, 
which is just the opposite of what we expected. At a 
given moment in the endless story of division and sub- 
division, some cells or parts of cells, instead of divid- 
ing as usual, combine or mingle with other cells. Later 
on—in higher forms of life—Nature puts aside certain 
cells for this express purpose, and, still further, 
separates them into the two classes which we call male 
and female, and allots them to different kinds of the 
kingdoms of cells which we call individual animals. 
This is sex. 

What is the reason for this wonderful interlude of 
‘‘ eonjugation,’”” and why has not Nature remained 
content with division alone? What gain does it give us? 
For in:tance, why do not all animals reproduce them- 
selves from the ovum alone, that is, just as they do at 
present, but without the previous fertilization of the 
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ovum? Indeed, many species can actually do so now, 
and it has been conjectured that plants had no flowers in 
early epochs, before the advent of insects. Most of the 
answers given to these questions appear to be rather 
weak, and the best one seems to me to be that conjugation 
tends to keep species together within the pale of a 
common average of characters, and that the formation of 
species is required for the selection of the characters best 
able to contend with the difficulties of environment. 
Thus, without conjugation, the offspring of a single 
parent might stray in the course of time right away in all 
directions from an original type, producing new stocks 
utterly unable to cope with the permanent conditions of 
a locality ; but, with it, the offspring of two parents are 
endowed by inheritance with a greater number of charac- 
ters, amongst which the useful ones will be retained by 
the life-experience of each individual, and, ultimately, of 
the total of individuals constituting the species. In 
other words, the children of conjugation are endowed 
with a conjoint banking-account of both parents; and 
there is here probably a subtle mathematical law of 
averages which the biometrician might attack. But we 
have another interesting hypothetical explanation—that 
conjugation reinforces the power of reproduction, which, 
without it, tends towards gradual exhaustion. Many 
experiments have been made to test this view, but with 
contrary results. Personally, however, I am inclined to 
favor it because so many parasitic animals undertake 
conjugation just when they prepare for the difficult and 
dangerous duty of passing from one host to another. 
Thus, the parasites of malaria conjugate directly they 
find themselves in the mosquito’s stomach ; and it would 
be easy to cite many other examples. Possibly, both 
explanations may be sound. 

At all events, we may believe that Nature has here 
some very deep design. She is endowed with infinite 
invention—not like a poor poet, who is content with that 
possession, but rather like a great one, who adds to it 
a passionate desire for the selection of the best and for 
the perfectioning of the whole. I suspect that, without 
sex, or at least without conjugation, the world of living 
things would become a welter of monstrosities, for the 
most part unfit for their environments. 

Sex is a great lifting power. What is that passion 
of falling in love, sung by every poet in every art, but 
an instinct of right selection for the benefit of the off- 
spring? In these venal days we look upon it with 
astonishment; it is really the unopposable psychical 
chemiotaxis of Nature flinging together a Helen and a 
Paris, a Juliet and a Romeo, in scorn of all that may 
happen except the raising of the type. Frankly, I think 
that the children of love-matches are likely to be in- 
trinsically far superior to those of money-matches. Is it 
possible that the marked decadence found in many 
Eastern and other races is really largely or partly due 
to the customs of child-betrothal or parental marriage- 
making? Quite possibly ; and our Teutonic habit of free 
choice seems to be the right one. 

Then, consider the subject of personal beauty. Is it 
not very likely that Nature gives this quality (which 
Fielding thought so supreme) to individuals most suit- 
able for mating and for producing the best offspring— 
intrinsically best, though perhaps not the best suited for 
the fatted sentimentality and the bank-clerk prosperity 
of to-day? Personally, I think so, and have, indeed, 
discussed and illustrated the matter in a poem and a 
novel—though no one will read the one or publish the 
other! We imagine ourselves to be gods, and above 
instincts ; we are really full of them. We were not born 
a few years ago ; we are each of us really millions of years 
old, and full of the past. This wide-eyed admiration of 
physical beauty, this pure passion of youth which we call 
true love, what are they but the instincts of meet selec- 
tion which Nature has transmitted into us from germ-cell 
to germ-cell, through the immeasurable exons of our 
immortal existence? Let us, then, be wise within the 
law, and follow them—in choice of food, mating, and 
ambitions. They are Nature’s commands; but we must 
remember also that she often forbids. That is the whole 
case—to the wise. The foolish she stamps into the dust. 





But there may, possibly, be a still more important 
manifestation of the principle. History has shown, and 
still shows, examplesof whole nations which have suddenly 
become decadent, and have so remained for centuries— 
without vigor, science, art, or progress; often insular or 
isolated peoples, rendered secure by their past virtues. 
Is this due to excessive in-breeding, curable only by a 
national zygosis due to military conquest or to extensive 
immigration from without? There are many facts in 
favor of the hypothesis—especially, as Professor Flinders 
Petrie has shown, in the history of the successive civiliza- 
tions of Egypt. 

We have seen much talk recently regarding the sex- 
education of young people. For myself, I have doubts of 
the wisdom of the proposal, and think that most parents 
and doctors are opposed to it. The dangers are likely to 
outweigh the advantages. 

R. Ross. 





Att. 


THE ARTISTRY OF THE MELTING-POT. 


THE products of American art suggest some of the nicest 
problems of esthetics, and reveal even greater anomalies 
than does the character of the American people. For if 
the country itself alternately discloses the contrasted 
profiles of a race in the vigor of its youth and a nation 
given over to a materialism usually associated with 
dying civilizations, its art shows at the same time the 
qualities of decadence and immaturity. Experience of 
the American mind would lead us to think that from its 
habit of direct thought, intent on seizing the concrete 
fact, and impatient of paraphrase and circumlocution, 
it has lost the quality of finesse and become unsusceptible 
to the least transcendental suggestion. But if we look to 
American literature we are given the lie to these easy 
generalizations. The name of Henry James at once 
occurs to us as the most psychological of all novelists. 
We think of Emerson, perhaps the deepest if least human 
of transcendentalists; of Poe, who carried psychology 
into the short story and set a model of unrivalled crafts- 
manship for the production of that form of literature, 
while his poetry laid the foundations of the decadent and 
symbolist schools of France; and even of Walt Whitman, 
who has probably a better claim than anyone else 
to the disputed authorship of the vers libre. Two 
solutions present themselves, neither of which can be 
claimed to be entirely satisfactory. We may contend 
that these writers are not really American but English, 
save for the accident of their domicile, or we may con- 
sider the American artist as a being apart from his 
fellows, driven by his very aloofness to a morbid introspec- 
tion quite alien from the genius of his race. For 
however much we may extol the achievements of a Henry 
James or an Edgar Allan Poe, we cannot evade the fact 
that they are quite unrepresentative of the American 
spirit, though that there is such a thing as an American 
type differing fundamentally from its British counterpart 
is the merest commonplace of observation. There is a 
not altogether untenable view of American life which 
regards it as given over entirely to rush and bustle and 
the making of money which absorb its vitalities to the 
exclusion of all other claims. Yet, alone of the nations 
of the world, America has evolved a contemporary 
architecture which, whatever may be said of its «esthetic 
charm, marks the mightiest monument since the building 
of the Pyramids. 

It is in the face of these contradictions that we turn 
with more than usual interest to the consideration of a 
representative collection of paintings by American 
artists. The exhibits are divided into three classes, 
distinguishing the work produced by artists resident 
in Paris, America, and England, a classification 
which is itself significant, suggesting the very im- 
portant part which environment plays. And, as a 
point of fact, the products of the American artists in 
Paris are indistinguishable, save for the most part by 
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their inferiority, from the art of the Parisians themselves. 
From them they have duly learnt the lessons of Neo- and 
Post-Impressionism without, it would seem, passing 
through the mental states that have produced them, and 
like the poets Stuart Merrill and Vielé-Griffin, who have 
adopted the French language as their medium of expres- 
sion, they have learnt the grammar of French art so well 
as to have forgotten their American accent. 

The American in England exhibits the same 
phenomenon of absorption, so that we look in vain in the 
work of finished artists like E. A. Abbey or Mark 
Fisher for the least indication of its American origin, 
and are even driven to wonder whether it is possible for 
a country with so short a history to find adequate self- 
expression in art. After all, the wells of inspiration are 
sunk deep, and it may be that it is only by an historical 
looking backwards which ignores the political indepen- 
dence that the American artist will be able to reach their 
source. At all events, it is at least significant that in the 
finest and most ambitious picture in the American collec- 
tion Mr. Abbey has gone to English history for his 
inspiration, while it is where the artist has gained 
enough of the contemplative spirit to look back on 
the life of old America, when dresses were more 
decorative and manners more sumptuous, that the 
happiest effects have been realized. Yet modern 
America, we should have thought, would have provided 
decorative and dramatic features enough which are quite 
its own, were the requisite observation present on the 
part of its artists. What possibilities are suggested by 
the proximity of the Redskins, the presence of the negro 
population, and the character of the country itself! But 
with few exceptions these virgin fields are quite neglected, 
and beyond Mr. Birge Harrison’s two interesting moon- 
light studies there is hardly a landscape of a 
characteristic quality. No; strangely enough, the archi- 
tecture of New York is almost alone in its appeal to the 
American’s sense of local color. Its forest of sky-scrapers 
appears in canvas after canvas, now seen from the river 
at night, lighted up like Aladdin’s Palace, now meta- 
morphosed by the familiar coloring of the Post- 
Impressionists to something rather suggestive of an 
Eastern city, now revealed at close quarters in the 
realistic medium of black-and-white by the draughts- 
manship of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

It is not until we come to the sphere of decorative 
art, particularly black-and-white work, that the Ameri- 
can artist is seen to better advantage. Here the 
two opposing tendencies of art and business meet, 
if not on friendly terms, at least upon common 
ground, while work of this nature, in the small dimen- 
sions required for reproduction in magazines, is something 
that can be turned out by the American method. Many 
of these exhibits are already familiar to us from this 
source either as cover-designs or as illustrations, and in 
some cases show a very high degree of excellence. It is 
in the black-and-white work, too, that we come across 
that attitude towards mechanical labor which is surely 
American, and finds its most successful exponent in Mr. 
Pennell, whose Panama etchings have achieved so wide 
and deserved a fame. But this exploitation of the 
possibilities of contrasting human figures with trains, 
trucks, and steam-navvies is, after all, a rather thin 
vein, and when the first charm of its novelty has passed 
away, tends to become tedious, and, in the work of 
imitators, totally ineffective. 

A final solution of the problem of the unrepresenta- 
tive character of American art presents itself in the 
suggestion that the American spirit is itself antipathetic 
to art, and thus necessarily incapable of expression by it. 
We are tempted to believe that this is the case, for, when 
we come to analyze it, what is this spirit but that intoxi- 
cation with the superficialities of life which it is the first 
business of the artist, the seeker after fundamentals, to 
sweep aside? Enthusiasm for an object for the mere 
sake of its novelty, prejudice against lineage and pre- 
occupation with the sensational aspects of life, represent 
a point of view incompatible with the outlook of the 
artist—a consideration which explains the curious fact 
that it is only in the work of the least successful of her 
painters that we catch a glimmer of the American spirit. 








Thus the peculiar character of American art is incapable 
of definition save by negatives, nor could we define it 
more clearly in a single phrase than to say that it is dis- 
tinguished by lack of sympathy. For the American seems 
incapable of absorbing, and consequently of transmitting 
atmosphere. He holds himself aloof, unable or unwilling 
to surrender himself to his picture. So that even in 
a group of water-colors by so eminent an artist as Mr. 
Sargent we notice an absence of feeling, detect almost a 
metallic touch, as though the artist had held his picture 
at arm’s length, using his consummate technique like a 
machine for the due accomplishment of a definite task, 
and never pouring his soul into the canvas. Absence 
of sympathy, too, explains the failure of the many por- 
traits which hang from the walls; they have a mask-like 
quality, catching the exterior likeness only, and incapable 
of revealing essentials. And, when we come to think of 
it, do not we find this metallic touch in the poetry of 
Edgar Allan Poe and the essays of Emerson! Is it the 
thumb-mark of the American potter ? 


ARCHIBALD E. Jones. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ERNEST NEWMAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Newman opportunely reminds you that when 
Richard Strauss’s “Electra”? was produced in London by 
the enterprise of Sir Joseph Beecham, he encouraged that 
public-spirited gentleman by assuring the public, in effect, 
that “Electra” was despicable trash, and that it was just 
like the impudence of an inferior person from Germany to 
attempt to impose on him, Ernest Newman, with such stuff. 
Whereupon, I contradicted Mr. Newman with extreme flat- 
ness. And now Mr. Newman assures us that “Electra” 
contains “ quarters-of-an-hour of dazzling genius.””’ He adds 
that “ Joseph,”’ which has now succeeded to “Electra,” is 
bad enough to ruin any man’s reputation; that Strauss is 
now one of the dullest and, at the same time, one of the 
most pretentious composers in Germany ; that he is a tired 
and disillusioned mediocrity ; not to mention that he is now 
quite dead as far as music is concerned; after which it is 
hardly worth adding that he is a platitudinarian and 
futilitarian, that the score of “Joseph” is a mass of un- 
redeemed banalities, the merest journalese of music, the 
eleventh-fold chewing of a ten-times masticated German 
standing dish, the third-rate attempt of a dull mind to invent 
something characteristic, an attempt baffled by the fact that 
even Strauss’s technique seems to have deserted him. 

As before, I flatly contradict Mr. Newman. He kept 
paying out all that ill-mannered nonsense about Wagner 
after even the “Daily Telegraph” (remonstrated with at 
last, it is said, by Royalty) had dropped it. I contradicted 
him flatly ; and now he thinks Wagner, on the whole, rather 
a great composer. He paid it out about “Electra.’’ I con- 
tradicted him flatly, with the result recorded above. He will 
say it about Strauss’s next masterpiece. I will contradict 
him flatly (in fact, I do so now in advance), with the same 
sequel; for Mr. Newman’s erroneousness is almost certain 
enough to be accepted as a law of nature; and his death-bed 
repentances may be as confidently looked forward to as the 
revivals of “ Peter Pan.” 

But from the point of view of journalism, they are open 
to exception. How many people realize that a whole genera- 
tion of the English people was deprived of the enjoyment of 
Wagner’s music solely because the critics went on about 
Wagner exactly as Mr. Newman is now going on about 
Strauss, and as he formerly went on about Wagner until 
the grossness of his error was too much even for English 
editors? The extent to which we are kept out of our 
inheritance of contemporary culture by mere inconsiderate 
offensiveness in the mask of criticism is appalling. If Mr. 
Newman does not like Strauss’s music, nobody wants him 
to pretend that he does. If he is bored by simple diatonic 
themes such as all the great composers abound in shame- 
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lessly, and is so weary of his business that he has no appetite 
for anything but the very interesting technical experiments 
of what he calls “ composers sealed of the tribe of Schén- 
berg,” let him say so by all means. But do not let him 
suppose that his weariness justifies him in assailing Strauss 
or anyone else with libellous insolence seasoned with dis- 
gusting metaphors. A gentleman may say that the opening 
theme of “Joseph” has done service before in “The 
Minstrel Boy,” in one of the entractes in Bizet’s “ Carmen,”’ 
and probably in many other compositions besides, just as 
Handel’s “ O thou that tellest” had done duty in “ God Save 
the King!” He may poke a little good-humored fun at 
Strauss over it if he does that sort of thing amusingly, and 
does not forget Strauss’s dignity and his own. But to call 
the theme the eleventh-fold chewing of a ten-times masti- 
cated German standing dish is not criticism but simple 
obscenity. It is not amusing, as obscenities sometimes are. 
It is laboriously and intentionally offensive; and the fact 
that it is addressed to a foreign visitor of great distinction 
and of extraordinarily attractive personality, who has im- 
pressed Europe as a genius of the first order, by an English 
journalist who has some past errors of judgment to apologize 
for does not make it any pleasanter. 

Since the “ Times ”’ set the example, paragraphs of the 
news of a hundred years ago have become familiar in our 
older newspapers. If THe Nation could devise some means 
of printing the opinions which Mr. Newman will have some 
years hence, instead of his first impressions, your readers 
would be spared the irritation of being told, at the moment 
when a masterpiece is being performed, that it is not worth 
hearing, and learning after the performances are over that 
it contains quarters-of-an-hour of dazzling genius.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 

July 1st, 1914. 

{[Mr. Newman can (and no doubt will) defend his own 
taste in music. But we see nothing obscene in his meta- 
phors.—Ep., Natron. ] 


THE CASE AGAINST THE SUGAR DUTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The difficulties that have occurred over the 
Budget have had at least one good effect. They have drawn 
public attention once more to the serious dissatisfaction that 
undoubtedly exists at the continued maintenance of the 
Sugar Duty, and I was glad to see that in your article last 
week you expressed your regret at the line recently taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on this subject. To 
those of us who have long been urging upon the Government 
the duty of repeal, any help is, of course, welcome, and I 
should be sorry to appear unappreciative of the excellent 
support you have given us. But, surely, when you go on 
to speak of this merely as a desirable step—desirable, because 
it redeems pledges which “individual Members, at any rate, 
have repeatedly made to the electorate ’’—you are consider- 
ably understating the case. You are, in fact, only one step 
removed from the attitude of the Chancellor himself, who 
tells us that to him “there could be no more attractive pro- 
posal”’ than the proposal to repeal the Sugar Duty, but 
that there are all kinds of difficulties involved, including 
a possible increase of the income-tax, and that he must first 
“redeem pledges given repeatedly to this House” as regards 
local taxation. When grants are to be made to local 
authorities, it is the redemption of a pledge. When the 
repeal of the sugar duty is demanded, it is described as an 
attractive proposal. 

With all due respect to the Chancellor and to yourself, 
I believe that this is an entirely ‘alse attitude; and that 
anyone who looks into the matter must see that this is not 
merely a question of redeeming the pledges of a few 
individual members, or of an “ attractive” item in a possible 
programme, but that, whether we like it or not, the party 
—as a party—is just as much committed to the repeal of 
the Sugar Duty as it is to the maintenance of Free Trade or 
to the making of grants to local authorities in relief of rates. 

Just consider what happened in the early years. of this 
tax. It was imposed by a Conservative Government in 1902, 
and for over three years—until Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man took office—it was denounced by Liberals of every class 





and degree as a wicked and iniquitous tax. 
on food, and also on raw material. It was an unfair burden 
on the poorest of the poor. There was, indeed, only one 
vice that it lacked—that it was not protective in character— 
and that vice has since been added to it. 

But not only was the sugar tax universally denounced 
in speech and pamphlet aud leading article, not only were 
by-elections fought and won upon it, the party did much ° 
more than this. On July 25th, 1904, and May 30th, 1905, 
they brought forward resolutions in the House of Commons 
in favor of the total abolition of the tax. These resolutions, 
which were proposed by the present Lord Channing, were 
supported by the whole Opposition. The Party Whips were 
the tellers in favor of them, and every Member of the present 
Government who was then in the House of Commons, 
including the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, voted on one or other of these occasions in favor 
of the total abolition of the tax. 

It may be urged that this is all ancient history. We 
have had two other elections since then. We have repealed 
half the tax; we have carried through expensive measures 
of social reform. The conditions are, therefore, changed. 
We are now free to retain or repeal the other half of this 
tax, as we think best. 

If this is really the attitude of our leaders, it is an 
entirely new one. Only two years ago, when speaking in 
the House of Commons on a motion moved by Mr. Wedgwood, 
in favor of the repeal of this duty, the Chancellor said : ‘‘ My 
honorable friend may depend upon it that, whenever there is 
a possibility of our dealing with this matter, we consider 
ourselves pledged to deal with it,’’ and, after referring to 
the fact that part of the duty had already been repealed, he 
continued: ‘‘ That, in itself, is a guarantee that we take 
these pledges seriously as an obligation cast upon us as a 
party. It is as far as we can go at present. We regret that 
we cannot see our way now to go further, but we do not 
regard our obligations as discharged by a reduction of 
£3,000,000 a year.’’ 

Two years ago, then, the Chancellor clearly believed 
that there was an obligation still binding on the party in 
this matter; a pledge that, as a party, we are bound to 
redeem. If the Government have changed their view, 
if they now regard the repeal of the sugar duty as an 
open question, they should at least explain to us what they 
consider to be the justification for such a change. To most 
people, I believe, it will still appear that this is not an open 
question at all, but a plain matter of principle, and that, 
so long as any tax on sugar remains, the Liberal Party will 
be open to the charge of disregarding, when in power, the 
pledges which it gave in opposition.—Yours, &c,, 

Puitip Morrett. 


It was a tax 


July 2nd, 1914. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE WAR TRADES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I count myself fortunate that my book has been 
the occasion of moving Mr. Norman Angell to an eloquent re- 
statement of the moral significance of the European move- 
ment for peace. With all that he says in the latter part of 
his ‘“‘ communication ’’ to you I heartily agree, and indeed 
I had been trying in my own inadequate way to say some- 
thing like it in several passages of ‘‘ The War of Steel and 
Gold.” I think of peace as I think of woman suffrage ; its 
value, when it is gained, will depend on the power of its 
advocates to transform the minds of men while they are 
winning it. Peace is an attitude of the human will; it is not 
the mere cessation of strife. It was this which I had in mind 
when I planned my book to lead up to the ideal of a Concert 
as its conclusion. So far from under-estimating the need 
for educating the masses (high and low) out of the vulgarities 
of mind, the abstractions and the fallacies, which govern 
their thinking to-day about foreign peoples, I thought I had 
insisted on it with needless iteration. I have said (it is the 
burden of the book), ‘‘ Democracy must control the 


financiers,” but I meant to say, quite as emphatically, 
‘* Democracy must educate itself.’’ To rouse democracy from 
its apathy, to develop in it that ‘‘ searching curiosity,”’ 
that ‘‘ intellectual passion ’’ of which I wrote, it seems to 
me that there is no way so apt and effective as to prove to it 
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that if it continues in its slumbers and its sentimentalities, 
its patriotism will be prostituted and its resources misused. 
There always is when public affairs are mismanaged, with 
an incidental profit to the governing class, an active and a 
passive guilt. The exploiters are to blame for their predatory 
greed; the exploited for their folly, their apathy, their 
docility. But I cannot follow Mr. Angell in throwing the 
greater blame upon the masses. I am quite ready to tell the 
working-man that he is mad to shout for Dreadnoughts, and 
a fool to vote for Mr. Churchill. But of the contractor who 
has lied and intrigued to procure these Dreadnoughts for 
his profit, I prefer to say that he is no fool, but an enemy of 
the human race. 

To some slight extent, I think Mr. Angell has misunder- 
stood me. There is some “ plotting ”’ on the part of financiers 
to promote armaments, and even on occasion to make wars. 
But my main purpose was not so much to expose these occa- 
sional “plots” as to point to a development in modern 
finance and modern diplomacy, which is so broad a phase 
in the world’s economic evolution, so nearly an inevitable 
process that it goes on apart from the intrigues of individuals 
and almost without their consciousness. It begins at home 
in the too rapid accumulation of capital. It seeks a field 
abroad, and prefers to-day to find it by monopolizing some 
concession area, some sphere of economic interest. In this 
search it must enlist diplomacy, and diplomacy, when it 
marks out its spheres, does not rely upon its conversational 
charm. It bickers and bargains with its armaments behind 
it. In all this there is little play of sentiment until a public 
crisis awakens national answer. Mr. Angell may reason 
justly and bravely with this anger, and expose the fallacies 
on which it rests. I want to take a step backwards, to 
inquire by what singular theory of national interest it is 
that diplomacy is allowed to make itself the tool of these 
financial syndicates in their quest for areas of concessions 
and places in the sun. Until we have faced this question, I 
do not believe that we have begun to understand the question 
of armaments, and until we have found some way of bringing 
this migrating capital under control, I do not believe that 
we shall solve our problem. It is true, as Mr. Angell points 
out, that the greater proportion of our exported capital goes 
to settled if distant countries. But it is the new areas, the 
fields which are just about to be opened up, which cause a 
disturbance in the balance of power. Morocco yesterday, 
Turkey to-day, and China to-morrow are areas of conflict, not 
so much because much money is sunk in them already, as 
because finance has seen in them the opportunities of the 
future. I am very far from being in the case of those 
amusing Chinese Socialists in Mr. Angell’s delightfully 
humorous anecdote of the Coffin Trust. I do not think that 
capitalism is the origin of war; still less do I think that 
we need postpone reform until capitalism is destroyed. But 
I do think that modern Imperialism shows in the growth 
of its armaments the reflex effect of the competition of 
national financial groups for monopoly areas, and that the 
problem of armaments must be approached through the 
national control of this exported capital, and the constitution 
of a Concert to regulate the process of expansion.— 
Yours, &c., 


H. N. Bratsrorp. 
July 2nd, 1914. 


THE SITUATION IN ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Davey, is apparently one 
of the persons that I referred to in my article who will make 
statements and give assurances about the views and inten- 
tions of Ulster Unionists; but, being on “the other side”’ 
of politics, has “no real knowledge of what Covenanters 
living around him thought or did.’”” My knowledge of Ulster 
is not limited, as Mr. Davey thinks, to a “ fleeting visit.” 
For many years past I have been frequently in the province, 
and I have associated with a great variety of persons on both 
sides. Notwithstanding Mr. Davey, I adhere to every word 
I have written. I sympathize with Home Rule, and would 
give it to those who want it; but the coercion of those who 
do not is another question. The mass of people in the South 
and West of Ireland have for generations fought and asked 
for a Government controlled by themselves. The Protestants 














of Ulster, speaking generally, demand, with at least equal 
determination, to be left under the immediate control of the 
Imperial Parliament. Irish Nationalists have a bitter 
experience of coercion in the past. Do they now want to 
try the same coercion on the Protestants of Ulster? Mr. 
Davey is evidently one of the comparatively small body of 
Ulster Protestants whose opinions are apparently entirely 
opposed to those of the great majority of his co-religionists. 

From my knowledge of Ulster opinion, I think Mr. 
Davey is quite wrong in his five points. Ulster Protestants 
are not at all weakened in their determination to fight 
against having Home Rule imposed on them by the rise of 
the National Volunteers ; in fact, the existence of this force 
has strengthened them in their belief that their own 
organization is essential to their safety. They think that 
Home Rule is bad for Ireland as a whole, but they will not 
fight against it if they themselves are left out. As the 
“Trish Times” (June 30th) says, the Ulster Volunteers 
“would not cock a rifle if Home Rule were enforced 
to-morrow in the three Nationalist provinces.” I have myself 
met several thoughtful Catholic Nationalists who would 
prefer that if any of Ulster is excluded all should be 
excluded, with the right to vote itself in in the future. If 
Mr. Davey knows all the leading Nationalists in the province, 
he certainly does not know all their views. It is ridiculous 
to assert that all Ulster opponents of Home Rule are also 
bitter opponents of every Liberal measure. I know for a 
fact that many Covenanters have no faith in the Tory Party 
in England, and look with doubt and suspicion on its general 
policy. Mr. Davey is one of those who apparently still 
believes in “Carson bluff.” We shall see. 

He also denies that there are genuine old Liberals who 
are now active Covenanters. I can give you, if necessary, 
the names of members of the best-known Liberal families in 
Ulster who are not alone keen Covenanters but company 
leaders and officers in their volunteer force. 

As regards the question raised by your correspondent, 
“A Constant Reader,” the Home Rule Bill provides, in 
Clause 2 (3), that the Irish Parliament shall not have power 
to make laws in respect of “the Navy, the Army, the 
Territorial Force, or any other naval or military force for 
the defence of the realm, or any other naval or military 
matter.” This provision is included among the safeguards 
in the Bill; but, as Mr. George Moore has pointed out in 
a remarkable letter in the “Times” (June 27th), much 
doubt has been thrown on the value of these safeguards by 
the uprising of this volunteer force, which can, and will, 
persist under Home Rule, armed and equipped by American- 
Irish enemies of England. It is rather short-sighted to look 
upon the National Volunteer movement merely as an aid to 
Home Rule and as a make-weight to the Ulster Volunteers. 
One of the leaders of the movement said, at an organizing 
meeting in the South of Ireland last Sunday, that “ when 
they had an Irish Parliament on College Green, the work of 
the Irish Volunteers would be only then commencing. It 
would be a national defence force which was not going to be 
disbanded at the bidding of any politicians in Ireland or in 
England.” In short, they are to be a permanent military 
organization in Ireland, unaffected by any safeguards in the 
Home Rule Act.—Yours, &c., 


June 30th, 1914. Aw Istanp OBSERVER. 


“SAVING SOCIETY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In an article with the above title, in your issue of 
June 27th, you deal kindly but firmly with my book on 
‘* Poverty and Waste,’’ and your kindness impels me to 
submit that one of the “ difficulties ’’ which you point out 
in the path of my theory is not a difficulty, but a vindication 
of it. You say that when a benevolent plutocracy (by 
refraining from expenditure on luxuries) had fitted up the 
workers with all the goods that I regard as necessaries, then 
‘either the workers must continually reduce their hours 
of work . . . or else they must begin to purchase and 
consume things that were regarded formerly as luxuries. 
Would the time never come,’’ you ask, ‘‘ when each working- 
man must keep his mofor-car and have the use of a telephone 
and other apparatus of civilized life? ”’ 

Sir, I most devoutly hope that this time would come. 
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All that I try to show is that, under present conditions, ex- 
penditure on luxuries is a cause of poverty and low wages, 
because, as things are, there is not enough capital and raw 
material available to supply necessaries for the poor, plus 
luxuries for the well-to-do. But if and when the good day 
comes which you regard as a difficulty, I shall be only too 
pleased to see all the workers in their motor-cars. 

May I also observe that I never contended that “ social 
salvation can safely be left to private individual enter- 
prise’? I tried to show that there was something that 
individuals could do to improve the lot of the workers, but 
I never maintained that individuals can do everything. I 
could quote several passages to prove that I am far from 
belittling the importance of collective effort, but I will 
spare you and your space, and remain,—Yours, &c., 

HartLey WITHERS. 

6, Linden Gardens, W. 

June 30th, 1914. 


“ PLASTER SAINTS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Zangwill’s letter to you last week has greatly 
interested me. As a friend of the drama in its best form, I 
sincerely regret that the public fails to appreciate such a 
play as ‘‘ Plaster Saints.’’ It seems to me to be constructed 
on classical lines, to be full of power and of interest, and 
very true to human nature in its plot, as well as in the 
working out of details. Perhaps the public has been misled 
by ignorant criticisms. In any case, as a student of the 
drama, I wish, if possible, to state my admiration for Mr. 
Zangwill’s play.—Yours, &c., L. Frazer. 

1, Brick-court, Middle Temple, E.C. 

June 30th, 1914. 


[We are obliged to hold over until next weel- a letter 
from Mr. E. T. John, M.P., on “The Composition of the 
Second Chamber.”—Eb., Nation. ] 





Some Mlodern Poetry. 


THE PRINCE OF THE POWER OF THE AIR. 


Jesus, when on earth He trod, 

Said there is none good but God. 
Even the angels of the light 

Are not holy in His sight. 

Every thing that God has made 

Is clean and holy, Jesus said, 
There is no outward thing that can 
In any way defile a man ; 

By the things that have no thought 
Wickedness was never wrought. 
There is no passion in the rose, 

Nor anger in the wind that blows, 
There is no sloth in thy right hand, 
Thy feet are not afraid to stand, 

No ill desire is in thine eye, 

Thy tongue hath never made a lie, 
For every thing that God has made 
Is clean and holy, Jesus said. 

And everything was made by God, 
From mighty star to little clod, 
From the mind of God doth spring, 
Every new created thing, 

But from the mind of sin there rise 
Covetings, adulteries, 

Dark deceit and wickedness, 
Intangible and body-less, 

For Satan could not make a fly 
Had he all eternity. 


Is not that slum by Satan made, 
And there his artist hand betrayed? 
Is not the body of disease 

The fruit of his activities? 


Nay, pain is but the clear protesting 
Of sentient things against molesting: 
All sentient things protest by pain 
Against the Evil Spirit’s reign : 





Insentient things by Ugliness 

Cry out in silence their distress :— 
An unclean man takes holy stone, 
Carves his evil thoughts thereon, 
Fain would make a lovely thing, 
Stone to his subjection bring, 

But faithful stone says Men shall see 
Thy sin proclaimed abroad by me, 
And always shall my evil guest 
Through Ugliness be manifest. 


And when man thinks an evil thing, 
Action stirs, and spreads her wing, 
And bids him do an evil deed 

That so his thought may cease to breed, 
For there is no deadlier sin 

Than that which multiplies within : 
When sin emerges to the light, 
Touches holy sense and sight, 

Is manifest on flesh and blood, 

The sinner sees its devilhood, 

Then doth Repentance round him roar, 
And brings him back to God once more. 


But while the Evil Prince’s wings 
Faint amid created things, 

While the faithful stone says plain, 
Sin’s assault on me is vain, 

Alien countries of the soul 

Reel beneath that dread control, 
For the realm of God within, 
Marches on the realm of sin; 

He to whom our flesh and blood 
Owns neither love nor servitude, 
Twists his chains around the mind, 
Strikes the inner vision blind, 
Prints his kisses on the will, 

Till the holy strife is still, 

Till the soul which was alive 

Dies because it will not strive. 
Jesus said, Fear not for those 
Who bring thy mortal days to close, 
Fear the rather him who may 
Take thy living soul away, 

For though the goodly body die 
Sin has won no victory ; 

Soul says Take my flesh away, 
Never can it you obey, 

In the shadows of the world 

Its mysteries will be unfurled 

By the holy little worm 

Who will keep it for a term, 

Then give it to the ascending tree, 
From whence it shall return to me, 
For every thing that God has made 
Is clean and holy, Jesus said, 
And nothing holy ever dies, 

But passing, joins its natal cries 
To the universal strain 

Of all that has been born again. 


Onward! Onward! Jesus cries, 
Nothing holy ever dies, 
Throughout all the ages Earth 
Struggles in the throes of birth ; 
Nature ever is To-Be, 

Matter wins Vitality, 

Life springs upward into Mind, 
In the Spirit is entwined 

Both the Body and the Mind ; 
All we know of Holiness 

Hath a body for its dress, 

But the Evil Prince of Air 
May no created body wear. 


I heard a soldier on the field 
Cry out O for an iron shield! 
O for a blade of vivid steel, 
An enemy to see and feel ! 

I heard a pilgrim on the way 
Sadly to his brother say, 

O for a road of solid clay, 

A scollop shell, a stormy day! 
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A thousand miles were light to tread 
With feet of flesh—O light to tread, 
But soon the soul goes out of breath 
Upon this pilgrimage of faith. 

I heard a sailor on the sea 

Singing at the helm sadly, 

There is no storm of solid wave 

I would not now most lightly brave, 
Rather than cross those waters dark 
In this uncreated ark. 


O wild indeed the uncharted seas 
Where ride our ghostly enemies! 
O perilous the unshapen ways 
Where the Devil spends his days! 
Fearful the silent battle-field 
Where is neither sword nor shield! 


EpitH ANNE STEWART. 


THE BATHER. 


BETWEEN desire and beauty there is war, 

Old as the ageless strife of sea and shore, 

And there are greedy pools, where gendereth 

The double-headed snake of love and death, 

When, flesh to flesh, love sows a loveless thing. 

Here with the waves is neither surfeiting ; 

Nor gain nor loss, but the light give and take 

Of bubble kisses that in laughter break ; 

And that’s the gentle way of Love. The sea 

Is tenderer than mortal lovers be, 

Knows no such hell; but on his breast Love lies 

Still virginal—brow, cheek, and breast, and thighs; 

He may unclasp about her body bright 

The wave-flung veil, whose weft is chrysolite, 

Lift high her slippery body, or let sink, 

Low as a bride’s on passion’s trembling brink, 

And yet be no despoiler of chaste dreams. 

Down the long flow of shoreward-racing streams, 

Into a molten twilight she may pass, 

As through the mould of an enchanted glass, 

With her own mirrored loveliness made one. 

The sky her tent, her armorer the sun, 

Greaved with wet light about her striving knees, 

In Amazonian flight from foaming seas, 

She gives her gracious body to the air, 

Thrice vestal for her bath of love; and fair, 

As some bright vision, none may now behold, 

Pure as the deep’s unquatried crystals cold. 
GEOFFREY CooKsON. 


IN A RESTAURANT. 


He wears a red rose in his buttonhole, 
A city clerk on Surday dining out ; 
And as the music surges over the din, 
The heady quavering of the violin 
Sings through his blood, and puts old cares to rout, 
And tingles, quickening, through his shrunken soul, 
Till he forgets his ledgers, and the prim, 
Black, crabbed figures, and the qualmy smell 
Of ink and musty leather and leadglaze ; 
As, in eternities of summer days, 
He dives through shivering waves, or rides the swell 
On rose-red waves of melody aswim. 
Witrrip WIitson Gipson. 


ONE FOR SORROW. 
(A Maepre Scarecrow.) 


One for sorrow is hanged up on a pole 

To fright away keen beaks from young corn; 
The crows, his dusky kin, no funeral dole 
Made o’er his doom so forlorn; 

Yet hoarse and harsh their din 

Grates from yon mirk cloud wheeling 

Round leafy towers, concealing, 
Close-boughed, the careful broods within. 
One for sorrow sees not where blossom-drift 
Muffles the hedgerow thorn, 

Sheer foam and snow, till loftiest sprays uplift 





Be softlier swathed about than e’er with fleece, 

From flocks white-glimmering shorn, 

Was suppliant’s wool-lapt wand, 

Borne forth at need to some God-friend in Greece ; 

Hears not, fresh meads beyond, 

The voice a-wing, that lighting holds its peace, 

Cry still, dew-clear, and call, 

As from an elfin clime, 

Where bells not toll but chime— 

One for sorrow is blind, is deaf to all. 

Two for mirth they sit perched up in a tree, 

Whose airy branches shade the fledged bole ; 

Long quills droop satin-sleek, eyes glittering glee 

Gloat o’er the treasure they stole, 

Pink shred with tinsel streak ; 

For wide earth, theirs to rifle 

Of many a precious trifle, 

Permits their peering hop oblique. 

Two for mirth, all in sable sapphire dight, 

Pearly of vest, a goal 

Of gladness in this low sun’s westering light 

Have gained fast by their garnished robbers’ nest, 

Their thievery dear and droll ; 

And when they weary of ease, 

Out swoops their lucky flight on venturous quest ; 

Ranging as fancies please 

Through fields afar, anigh with jocund zest 

Beneath blue mid-May weather, 

From speedwell’s gem sward-set 

To fir’s tall minaret, 

Two for mirth taste this year’s gay prime together. 
JANE BaRLow. 





LONE DOG. 
I’ a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone, 
I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own, 
I’m a bad dog, a mad dog; teasing silly sheep, 


I love to sit and bay the moon to keep fat souls from 


sleep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 
A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 
Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 


But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff, and kick, and 


hate. 


Not for me the other dogs running by my side, 


Some have run a short while, but none of them would 


bide, 
O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 


Wide wind, and wild stars, and the hunger of the quest! 


RvutTHERFoRD McLeop. 


NIGHTFALL—BEAULIEU. 
Day ebbs apace ; the rain 
Has turned to mist; all stir 
Of wind among the leaves grows less. 
Only the night, only the night again, 
On soft-shod feet is here, 
Trailing forgetfulness— 


Throughout this quiet country, which all day 
Lay. shadowed with no more 
Of light than lingers when the sun has fled 
Behind a cloud. O! living grey, 
Passionate land—what flame burns at the core 
Of this still earth I tread? 


For flame is here—no superficial gleam 
Such as the South declares 
In her blue fires brilliant and hard as stone. 
This flame is kindled dream, 
Which through the deeps of slumber, unawares 
Rises—and then is gone! 


Pale flame—faint smoke, 
Slow circling in enchanted twilights spun 
From drowsy ecstasy, 
Which like a magic cloak, 
Fashioned far out of sight, far from the sun, 
Rests lightly spread upon the earth and sea. 
Manrcaret SAckvILue. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NiGur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Works of Stanley Houghton.” Edited by Harold Brighouse. 
(Constable. 3 vols. 25s. net.) 

“George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Study.” 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Thirty Years: Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906).” 
Thomas Barclay. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Theory of Poetry in England.” By R. P. Cowl. (Macmillan. 


By Joseph McCabe. 
By Sir 


5s. net.) 
“Mere Literature and Other Essays.’”’ By Woodrow Wilson. (Con- 
stable. 5s. net.) 


“‘ Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1856-1876).’’ Edited by E. W. 
Emerson and W. E. Forbes. (Constable. 2 vols. 6s. net each.) 

‘‘In Defence of What Might Be.” By Edmond Holmes. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Royal Runaway and Jingalo in Revolution.’ 


’ 


By Laurence 


Housman. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

“Alfred de Musset.”” Par Maurice Donnay. (Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. 50.) 

‘‘Historiens et Marchands d’Histoire.”” Par Arthur Chuquet. 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 3 fr. 50.) 

*‘Guigolph l’Abandonné.”” Roman. Par René Bazin. (Paris: 


Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
* + * 

Joun Appincton Symonps has been made the subject of 
a biographical and critical study by Mr. V. W. Brooks, an 
American writer, and the volume will be published in the 
early autumn. Mr. Brooks’s work will supplement the 
memoir compiled from Symonds’s papers and correspondence 
by his literary executor, Mr. Horatio Brown. Symonds’s 
ornate style and want of compression have injured his 
reputation as a critic, but these are counterbalanced by 
considerable merits. He was one of the first to recognize 
Whitman’s genius, and Professor Saintsbury is of opinion 
that there is no better historical treatment of a foreign 
literature in English than is to be found in the literary parts 
of ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy.’ 

+ % ~ 

SEVERAL promising literary biographies are announced 
in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ Studies of Living Writers.” Mr. 
R. W. Talbot Cox is to write on Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor 
J. R. Skemp on Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Mr. Geoffrey 
Cookson on M. Anatole France. By the way, we learn that 
M. Anatole France has almost finished a new novel which is 
on the same lines as ‘‘ Les Dieux Ont Soif.’”’ 

* * * 

NorHine is more needed in the world of books than to 
concentrate the attention of readers upon works of real value 
and interest which are often submerged in the mass of 
worthless publications. We therefore congratulate the 
Library Association on their decision to bring out monthly 
lists of the best books published both in this country and 
abroad, in their journal, ‘‘ The Library Association Record.’’ 
Each subject has been allotted to a specialist, and at the 
end of the year the lists will be published by Messrs. Nelson 
in an annual volume, ‘‘ The Best Books of the Year,’’ which 
will be under the editorship of Dr. Ernest Baker. 

& * * 


M. Pierre Cuampion has been awarded the Prix Gobert 
of 9,000 francs by the French Academy for his biography of 
Frangois Villon. Like M. Anatole France, M. Champion is 
the son of a learned publisher and bookseller, whose shop 
on the Quai Malaquais is often the meeting-place of famous 
scholars. M. Champion’s book on Villon was suggested by 
the late Marcel Schwob, whose manuscripts and notes were 
placed at his disposal for its preparation. Among the 
novelists who shared the Prix Montyon are M. Henri 
Daguerches, author of ‘‘ Le Kilométre 83,’’ and M. Charles 
Geniaux, author of ‘‘ L’Océan.”’ 

* * * 

Some fresh sidelights on Court and domestic life under 
the Stuarts are promised in “ For King or Parliament? ’’ to 
be published in the autumn by Messrs. Methuen. It has 
been compiled by the Countess of Denbigh from letters and 
documents in the possession of her family. It is mainly 
concerned with Susan Villiers, the first Countess of Denbigh, 
but there is a good deal about George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, Fairfax, and other leading figures of 
the period. 





Five new volumes are to be added next week to Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s ‘‘ Home University Library.’’ Mr. 
J. M. Robertson—whose public work, we are glad to see, 
has not prevented him from continuing the literary studies 
that have produced so much excellent criticism—has written 
on ‘ Elizabethan Literature,’’ Miss Edith Sichel on ‘‘ The 
Renaissance,’’ Canon Charles on ‘‘ Religious Development 
between the Old and New Testaments,’’ Professor Shepherd 
on ‘‘ Central and South America,’’ and Mr. Arnold Lunn on 
‘* The Alps.’’ 

* * . 

Messrs. Putnam announce two fresh volumes in their 
‘* Heroes of the Nations ”’ series. Miss Irene Plunket, who 
is the author of a useful text-book of European history, has 
written an account of ‘‘ Isabella, the Catholic, and the 
Overthrow of the Moors in Spain.’”’ The other book, of 
which Miss Beatrice Lees is the author, deals with ‘‘ Alfred 
the Great and the Organization of the Saxon Heptarchy.”’ 

7 * * 


‘‘Socran Betrerment’”’ is the title of a book by 
Professor Chapman, in which the author attempts to trace 
the progress in British social conditions during the past fifty 
years. Lord Brassey has written an introduction, and 
Messrs. Longmans are the publishers. 

* * + 


A series of biographical and critical sketches of con- 
temporary French writers has been written by Mr. Vance 
Thompson, and will be published shortly under the title of 
‘‘French Portraits.’”” Among the subjects are Maurice 
Barrés, Maeterlinck, Jean Richepin, and Pierre Louys. Mr. 
Thompson has treated these writers not only as individuals, 
but in their relation to the literary movement in France. 

* * * 


Wira the ninth and tenth volumes, which made their 
appearance last week, Messrs. Constable have brought to an 
end the selections from the ‘“ Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.’’ These concluding volumes are, upon the whole, 
rather duller than their predecessors, and only very close 
students of Emerson will find much to attract them. The 
lists of books appended to each section of the ‘‘ Journals ”’ 
show Emerson’s wide range of reading, although he says in 
one passage that he wishes ‘‘ only to read that which would 
be a serious disaster to have missed.’’ English memoirs, 
French criticism, Greek and Roman classics, botany, physical 
science, history, philosophy, fiction, Oriental literature, and 
Celtic poetry, all engaged his attention. A few judgments 
on his British contemporaries illustrate both his strength 
and weakness as a critic. He was angry at the neglect shown 
by ‘‘ obese material England ’’ for Wordsworth, and affirmed 
his ‘‘ unquestionable superiority to all English poets since 
Milton.’? Matthew Arnold, he thought, had ‘the true 
critical perception and feeling of style, and has shown more 
insight on that subject than any contemporary,’’ but at the 
same time Emerson desired to call attention to ‘‘ the singular 
poverty of his poetry, that in fact he has written but one 
poem, ‘ Thyrsis,’ and that on an inspiration borrowed from 
Milton.”” Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King” led him to 
place the Victorian laureate on the same level as Homer and 
Dante. ‘‘ The only limit,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ to the praise of 
Tennyson as a lyric poet is that he is alive. If he were an 
ancient, there would be none.”’ 

* * * 


CARLYLE, as might be guessed, is often mentioned in the 
“‘ Journals.’’ Emerson was perturbed by his anti-American 
attitude, especially during the Civil War. ‘‘ Carlyle,’’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘ might well be allowed the liberty of genius of riding 
his hobby very hard—of riding into the Inferno if he will— 
sure that he has the palm-branch of Poets in his hand, and 
the power of genius will bring him safely back. . . . If 
genius were cheap, we should do without Carlyle ; but, in the 
existing population, he cannot be spared.’’ Emerson was of 
opinion that none has ever equalled Carlyle’s executive 
power in the use of English, though he believed that in his 
‘* projectile style ’’ he sacrificed to force of statement. In 
Emerson’s view Carlyle’s greatest work is the “ History of 
Frederick the Great ’’—‘“‘ infinitely the wittiest book that 
ever was written, a book that one would think the English 
people would rise up in a mass to thank him for by cordial 
acclamation, and congratulate themselves that such a head 
existed among them,” 
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THE GREAT COMMUNITY. 
“The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis.” By 


GRAHAM WALLAS. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. GrawamM WaLttLAs has one of the rarest, most remarkable 
minds of our time. It is an inventive mind that is not 
impulsive, it is a mind at once enterprising and timid ; it is 
a highly original mind with an academic habit. He betrays 
a disposition to present inquiry as if it were learning, to 
find an authority for every discovery. A superficial glance 
through his book might lead to the impression that it is just 
another book about books, and it is only when one realizes 
that Mr. Wallas will only say a thing by itself when he can 
present it neither as a quotation nor a refutation that one 
begins to measure the true quality of this careful and most 
unpretending study. Certainly he refutes admirably. His 
treatment of that strange beast of M. Le Bon’s invention, 
the Crowd, is delicate and admirable, and it will be long 
before the sensitive mind of Mr. St. Loe Strachey forgives 
and forgets the entirely respectful irony with which his 
‘* New Way of Life ’’ is disinterred, examined, and dismissed. 

Of course it is manifest that Mr. Wallas belongs, 
though it may be he belongs a little unwillingly, to that 
creative school of thought which accepts machinery and every 
valiant promise of science very gladly, which aims definitely 
at the Great State, at the self-conscious, self-directing, 
unprecedented world State, overriding all our existing states 
and divisions, as its political ideal, and, still more explicitly, 
at one world-wide economic community as its social end. 
But he never commits himself to so crude a confession ; he 
implies, he indicates, not as it were by pointing, but by 
motions of the head. And it is just in that discretion that 
his peculiar value to those more eager individuals who may 
fairly claim to be of a mind with him lies. He is of value, 
not simply because his carefully preserved gravity carries 
our conceptions into regions where more emphatic statement 
would be repulsive and self-condemnatory—his insidious 
freshness can scarcely shock even the shrinking intelligence 
of Boston, U.S.A.—but because his deliberation, his 
pedestrian advance, a kind of amiable peering quality about 
him, discovers the lurking antagonist in many a ditch over 
which our eagerness has leapt, the still living objection 
in the heaps too hastily left for dead. Where one places 
him in this movement depends largely upon one’s mood ; at 
times one may feel a certain impatience with his discursive- 
ness and his discretions; at times one may be forced to 
admit that much that seems to have anticipated and gone 
beyond him is really little more than a flourish in advance. 

“The Great Society ’’ carries forward the recognition, 
already very clearly expressed by Mr. Wallas in his 
‘* Human Nature in Politics ’’ (1908), that social and political 
problems are fundamentally psychological problems. In 
conversation and discussion he had already reached this 
conviction some years before the publication of his earlier 
book. It was a conviction that gradually separated him, as 
it had separated others, from his old associates in the Fabian 
Society, obsessed as they were and are by the mere mechanism 
of administration and the necessities and limitations of exist- 
ing organizations. While the residual Fabians have been 
lapsing steadily towards administrative details, towards mere 
freaks of manipulative contrivance, towards syndicalism and 
trade-union politics, he has been steadily developing the larger 
idea that the supreme human need is the organization of a 
general understanding and a collective will ; that given these 
things, traditions and institutions can be fused and re- 
constructed with ease, and that without them there is no 
tradition and no arrangement, however admirable, that will 
not be turned to evil by the untutored littleness, the blind 
disputes and private dishonesties of mankind. Essentially 
the ‘‘ Great Society ’’ is a synthetic mind; and essentially 
this new book by Mr. Wallas is an unobtrusive inquiry into 
the conditions and possibilities of that synthetic mind and 
into its relations with the natural mind of the egoistic 
individual. 

It is an established academic disposition that all 
inquiries should end in a note of interrogation, and the 
concluding three chapters of ‘‘ tentative suggestions ’’ are 








as interrogative and as little suggestive as they can well be. 
It is as if his mind had weakened off from the vigor of its 
own enterprise. His recognition of the need of that over- 
riding mind is as manifest as his conception of its nature is 
inadequate. Mr. Wallas seems by the witness of this book 
to be a man of narrow and intense rather than wide reading ; 
Aristotle, Bagehot, and, above all, MacDougall dominate it, 
and though he quotes Plato, he quotes him in an incidental 
and anecdotal manner; he does not appear to comprehend 
the nature of that large discussion between the species and 
the individual which has been, and is, the subject matter of 
metaphysics, and which supplies the underlying conception 
of this idea of a collective mind. His anecdotalism and his 
lack of scientific training blind him very largely to the 
impersonal quality of modern thought and to the large and 
increasing share of disinterested mental activity in the lives 
of contemporary individuals. They do not altogether blind 
him. He can point out that Thought is instinctive, and 
then he can lapse into an almost complete disregard of the 
fact that motive quite as much as thinking may be self- 
forgetful. His vision comes and goes. But on the whole 
he fails to understand that the collective mind may be in 
any man, that it may ultimately be in every man, and that 
no man and no group of men can become it. It cannot be 
segregated. That is the delusion of churches and academies. 
His tentatives run, therefore, along the lines of this mis- 
conception, towards Organized Thought in 
as committees and selected scholars of promise. He 
discusses the Cabinet as though it really originated 
thought and will, and he is remarkably obsessed by his own 
activities upon the Civil Service Commission. He seems 
constitutionally incapable of understanding the function of 
the outsider. Yet it is the outsider who is the male, the 
fertilizer, the constant regenerator of every organized thing ; 
it is the chemist who regenerates medicine, the biologist 
who reanimates moral science, the engineer who revolutionizes 
industrial organization. The most complete organization of 
Thought and Will exists already in the Catholic Church, and 
if there was no Catholic Church and Mr. Wallas was left to 
himself for an won or so, he would probably re-invent it. 
How far such an organization can neither control nor escape 
the collective mind happens to be shown very delightfully 
by the grey-covered periodical that keeps open the pages of 
the “Great Society” before the present reviewer. It is a 
number of the ‘‘ Catholic Review,’’ a very orthodox and 
interesting publication, and its starred article is an elaborate 
argument that the worlds of space must be inhabited by 
millions of different species of rational animals. Shade of 
Galileo! But I doubt if the contemporary Graham Wallas 
thought anything of Galileo. There could be no better 
demonstration, however, of just how the Organized Thought 
of Mr. Wallas falls short of the conception of a collective 
mind animating the Great State of the years to come. 
H. G. We tts. 
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THE THING NOT NEEDED. 
“ Studies in Milton.” By ALDEN SAMPpson. (Murray. 8s. net.) 


Tus book was evidently a labor of love; and a man who 
loves Milton’s poetry sufficiently to labor at its exposition, 
and at inducing others to join him in his enthusiasm, 
certainly ought not to be slighted. But a book about 
Milton is, at this time of day, a serious matter; love, even 
laborious love, is not enough by itself to make the affair 
prosperous. And we do not find Mr. Sampson quite so 
judicious as his publisher’s note on the cover suggests. For 
example: “The names of Milton and Dante will always 
be associated together as of those who have the most vividly 
portrayed the scenes of the other world; these two men of 
very different endowment had this also in common—their 
devotion to the memory of a good woman.” That is not 
a very judicious remark. The evidence is clear that Milton 
was deeply attached to one of his wives ; but to assert that 
Catherine Woodcock’s memory was to Milton anything in 
the least comparable with what Beatrice’s memory was to 
Dante, is an astonishingly hardy fatuity. The publisher 
advises us that Mr. Sampson “makes several valuable 
suggestions and points that are new” in Miltonic criticism ; 
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and presumably this isoneofthem. It is, however, not quite 
an average specimen. He says a good many things that 
may be “new” in Miltonic literature, but are only new 
there because it would scarcely occur to a critic with serious 
business on hand to write them down ; yet on the other hand 
he has a few real novelties of criticism to his credit. The 
only thing is that they are trifling novelties. Was Milton’s 
religion related to the religion of George Fox? Well, 
perhaps it was; but the relation concerns the least 
important part of his religion, the part that had least to 
do with his position as a thinker and a poet. Was he 
influenced by Michaelangelo’s “Last Judgment”? Well, 
perhaps he was; only, it really doesn’t matter. We must, 
in fact, frankly confess ourselves disappointed both in 
these “new points” and in the way Mr. Sampson “brings 
out the real beauty of [Milton’s] poetry and life.” We are 
only moved to a tepid sympathy with his enthusiasm. 

A book on Milton ought to have a more potent result 
than that. The fault lies, we fear, not only in the details 
of Mr. Sampson’s criticism, but chiefly in its whole attitude 
and spirit. That is a hard thing to say of a book so 
obviously inspired by sincere love of the works and 
personality of a great poet. We may, indeed we must, 
admire the frame of mind in which Mr. Sampson sets to 
work; but what is the good of publishing his love of 
Milton, unless it is likely to invigorate, or refine, or con- 
centrate our love of Milton? Criticism of the highest 
order has labored at doing that; and after Addison, Dr. 
Johnson, Landor, and, in our own day, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
it might almost seem that there are no original remarks 
still to be made about Milton. But that can scarcely be 
so. Poetry as great as his has infinite shades of meaning 
in it; it must be infinitely adaptable to times and persons. 
With such great names in the list of Miltonic criticism, 
however, it is difficult to tolerate any addition to it that 
is not in some way creative. Mr. Sampson has scarcely 
anything of the creative spirit of criticism; his book, in 
the main, is a work of studious compilation. He goes, for 
instance, very deliberately through the sonnets, relating 
them with the obvious incidents of Milton’s life, and turning 
up the passages from the prose and the other poems which 
show obvious parallels of thought and feeling. Anyone who 
knows his Milton could do it, and the whole result, without 
needing this voluminous commentary, could hardly escape 
the apprehension of an ordinarily attentive reader of Milton. 
Mr. Sampson, in fact, is at great pains to bring before us 
a figure of Milton which everybody knows, and no one 
would think of disputing. It is accurate but, nowadays, 
surely quite unnecessary. It could only be useful if what 
the journalists in their haste sometimes declare were true, 
that Milton is “forgotten.’’ In the midst of this psycho- 
logical criticism, purely literary criticism is rather lost 
sight of. But it is no great matter, as the reader may judge 
from the following specimen, which is quite a fair repre- 
sentative: “The quality of sublimity, perhaps more fully 
than anything else, is the peculiar trait which marks the 
poetry of Milton, as compared with that of other men—that 
and its note of high distinction.” How much nearer does 
that bring us to an exact appreciation of Milton’s art? 
Who can possibly be the gainer by such a sentence? How- 
ever, it is at least neutral, neither good nor bad. When 
Mr. Sampson tries to examine the details of Milton’s 
diction, the result is apt to be bad. One of Milton’s several 
references to the nightingale ends with the famous magical 
phrase: “Silence was pleased.” Mr. Sampson glosses 
this with a ponderous joke, which is merely the comment 
of usual stupidity: “That Silence should welcome a voice, 
however sweet, required no slight degree of magnanimity 
on her part, since it is evident that the advent of any 
sound, be it ever so agreeable, would not merely divide 
her reign, but quite despoil her of it altogether.” Such a 
remark quite altogether despoils Mr. Sampson of any right 
to be leniently treated. And he is also guilty, it must be 
added, of blunders in intellectual criticism. He is strongly 
attracted by the character of Eve; and that is very much 
in his favor. Milton created her charming (“adorable,’’ Mr. 
Sampson’s word, is a little too strong) in spite of his 
opinions of her conduct and of her sex in general; it was 
natural, for the poet did not disapprove of feminine charms 
but of uxorious husbands. But most people are so much 





engaged by Milton’s notions of how women ought to be 
treated, that they do not properly attend to Eve’s exquisite 
personality. Mr. Sampson, however, is rendered a trifle 
giddy by her charms. “Instead of blame for our Mother,” 
he says, “ we should have only gratitude and thanks.” (The 
distinction between gratitude and thanks need not concern 
us here; the phrase is quite altogether in Mr. Sampson’s 
style.) “To Satan,” he goes on, “must we yield the 
entire credit for her act. The character of Eve, as con- 
ceived ‘by Milton, is dramatically correct; her trespass 
sprang from an impulse so deep as to be subconscious and 
instinctive, the inevitable expression of a mind fresh- 
moulded by the hand of God,” and so on. 

Now, as Eve-worship, that is all very well. But the 
whole point of Milton’s story is, that Eve’s act was not 
“subconscious and instinctive,” or anything like it, but 
proceeded purely from her “free will.” We all know that 
the devils, when arguing on “fixed fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,’’ “found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost” ; yet the inconclusive argument of the fiends was more 
profitable than the “end” at which Mr. Sampson arrives. 
For, in a word, he empties the whole poem of “ Paradise 
Lost” of any significance whatever. ‘‘ The crude apple 
which diverted Eve” is the symbol of something in- 
calculable, inexplicable, and, in the exact sense of the word, 
wilful, in human nature; it is the mystery of sin, of indi- 
vidual will’s ability to tamper with universal destiny. 
Philosophy, to be sure, has denied sin; it has made every- 
thing an unalterable destiny, either individual will being 
really inoperative or else the mere disguise of ordained 
fate. Who knows? It is clear, at any rate, first, that such 
philosophy has always at last had to shirk some essential 
explanation, and, secondly, that nothing is so ineradicable 
in human nature as the sense of sin; though not always, 
of course, as theology would have it—in general, the sense 
of being somehow responsible for the power of standing up 
against destiny. In Miltonic symbolism, this is man’s 
power of disobeying God; and taking this symbolically, 
perhaps Mr. Sampson is right in saying we should have 
“gratitude and thanks” for Eve’s primitive demonstration 
of it. But, whatever our own opinions may be, “ Paradise 
Lost’’ cannot have significance for us unless we see that 
it fundamentally assumes this as an axiomatic mystery. 
If we do see that, it becomes a competitor with “ Prometheus 
Bound” for the place of the most significant poem in the 
world, the poem most intensely and grandly concerned with 
the central fact of human existence—the sense of free will, 
and the psychical results of that sense. 

Evidently Mr. Sampson does not see it; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that he writes of Milton’s poetry 
without seeming to feel any of its significance. His labors 
are to collect and classify specimens of its substance; the 
spirit of it all might not exist, in his account of it. It is 
much the same with his dealings with Milton’s life and 
religion. He sorts out the main features with tolerable 
thoroughness, but has little to say about the unique and 
characteristic species of vitality which expresses itself 
through those features, and is, in fact, what we really 
mean by “Milton.” We shall not accuse Mr. Sampson of 
lip-service; it is plain that he sincerely loves Milton’s 
poems. But he has not managed to rake it clear to himself 
why he loves them, or even what it is that he loves in 
them. He feels the grandeur of Milton’s inspiration, the 
splendor of its expression. But feeling by itself is not 
criticism ; a man may have fine adventures in poetry, but 
until he begins to analyze his experiences, he has not begun 
criticism. Mr. Sampson, instead of analyzing his feelings, 
merely collects the things he feels. When he writes on the 
general theory of poetry, he manages, chiefly by drawing 
on the remarks of acknowledged masters in criticism, to 
give a fairly broad account of poetic activity as a whole, 
though it is not a very stimulating one. When, however, 
he attempts, on his own account, a precise examination of 
the works of a particular poet, he is helpless, but voluble. 
Hence his perfect confidence in his own laudable feelings 
has led him to write a book which is not the antithesis of 
good criticism, but rather the antithesis of criticism at all. 
As such, it is rather a remarkable performance; and may, 
after all, by exhibiting what is useless in Miltonic 
literature, suggest what may still be useful. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARMENIA. 


“Travel and Politics in Armenia.” 
HAROLD Buxton. (Smith, Elder. 


By NoEL BUXTON and 
5s. net. ) 


Tue Armenian question has always been a subject of despair, 
not so much because it was painful to think of the sufferings 
of the Armenians, as because it seemed impossible to think 
out a satisfactory solution. The Armenians are not, like 
the Macedonian Slavs or the Cretan Greeks, a majority in 
any large area that forms a natural geographical unit. It 
is useless, therefore, to talk of autonomy. Reformers have 
continued with heavy hearts and doubting minds to press 
for some form of joint European control, but few cherished 
illusions about the pliability of the Turks, or the sincerity 
of the Concert. For a time it seemed that the Young 
Turkish Revolution might bring the remedy. The Turks 
themselves would set their own house in order with or 
without European aid, and Armenia would share in the 
benefit of the change on the same footing as Syria and 
Anatolia. It is the first purpose of this timely book by 
Mr. Noel Buxton and his brother to warn us against any 
undue indulgence in this hope. They are not indis- 
criminatingly pessimistic. The revolution has wrought a 
change. There is more liberty and especially more freedom 
for opinion than there was. Political clubs have been 
opened; talk is free; newspaper criticism is surprisingly 
bold ; the post is trusted even by agitators; in the villages 
one meets armed Armenian rural guards; the Army is open 
to the subject race. But with all these frank admissions, 
the authors will not allow us to infer that the case of the 
Armenians is substantially improved. There is still the old 
economic stagnation, the old insecurity, and the incorrigible 
tradition that a ruling race has unlimited rights. Finally, 
the Young Turks, as a deliberate policy, have fallen 
back on the old Hamidian plan of humoring the Kurds. 
Even reforming officials hardly dare to check them in 
rapine. They are armed by the Government with modern 
rifles. Worst of all, where in the old days they stealthily 
encroached, they are now actually assisted by official orders 
to dispossess the Armenians of their houses and lands. The 
Young Turks, in short, are beginning to deal with the 
Armenian question by a policy of plantation, which is only 
one degree less brutal than massacre. Nor is it possible, 
after the events of Adana, to be sure that even massacre is 
a thing of the past. 

There remains another solution, and whether we 
like it or not, it has always been probable. It is 
control, or occupation, or annexation by Russia. Mr. 
Buxton calls for a European reform scheme, but the 
real purpose of his book is to persuade us that, if it 
fails (as he and we fear that it probably will fail), we may 
welcome the Russian alternative without reserves. The 
argument from cumulative contrast is certainly impressive. 
From a chapter which describes the economic stagnation, 
the nightmare of the hideous past, the present insecurity, 
the savage incubus of Kurdish oppression in a Turkish 
Armenia which is little better than a desert, the reader 
turns to descriptions of the garden which these same 
Armenians have planted across the frontier, while other 
pages describe the free and vivid intellectual life of Tiflis, 
and the liberties of the Armenian Church. The sum and 
burden of it is that the Armenian “ intellectual” and the 
Armenian peasant-cultivator may each lead on Russian soil 
a life neither more backward nor less free than that of the 
same classes in Europe. The picture is impressive in itself, 
and Mr. Buxton’s skill is persuasive; but we cannot feel 
quite sure that this happy state of things will be permanent. 
It is only a few years since Prince Galitzin was confiscating 
Armenian Church property, invading monasteries, closing 
schools, and threatening the whole national life of the 
Armenians with the familiar severities of a “truly Russian ” 
policy of forcible assimilation. In those days Armenians 
used to say, “The Turk kills the body, but the Russian 
destroys the soul.” All this has been reversed by the 


present Viceroy of the Caucasus, Prince Vorontsoff-Dashkoff. 
Why? ‘And for how long? Is there any reason to suppose 
that the Armenians, alone among all the races and creeds 
of the Empire, can permanently reckon on a toleration which 
no others enjoy? It is hardly cynical to suggest that this 
It will last till Armenia is safely 


policy has a purpose. 











annexed, and no longer. Such reflections check our enthu- 
siasm for the Russian solution, but it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that, even at the worst, the case of an unpopular 
nationality in Russia—the Poles or the Georgians, for 
example—is preferable from the standpoint of intellectual 
and economic opportunity and of security for life and 
property, to that of the Armenians in Turkey. It is, more- 
over, possible that, sooner or later, and even within our 
own generation, Russia may be transformed into a federal 
State, in which Armenians, Georgians, and Persians will 
enjoy the same liberties as Poles and Ukrainians. There is 
this to be said for Russian Imperialism that, in good as in 
evil, it makes no invidious distinction between Europeans 
and Asiatics. 

Our own hesitation about the policy of advocating or 
inviting Russian tutelage or annexation for Armenia is 
based on two considerations. In the first place, if public 
opinion is taught to look forward to this solution, it will 
be impossible to mobilize it for pressure behind any scheme 
of reform. The resistance of the Turks to reform will, more- 
over, be obstinate in proportion as they suspect that it is 
merely a preparation for a Russian advance. We shall not 
succeed, nor should we deserve to succeed, in convincing 
them that their own interests demand reform, unless we 
sincerely wish to preserve the integrity and independence of 
Asiatic Turkey. To our thinking, the survival of Turkey 
in Asia is the alternative to a scramble among the Powers 
which would have a disastrous reaction upon all our own 
problems of armaments and peace. So long as Turkish rule 
is at all tolerable, so long as the Young Turks give even such 
evidences of a reforming spirit as Mr. Buxton catalogues, 
we should incline to a policy of patience, and reserve all 
our efforts to back a genuinely international, as opposed to 
a Russian, plan of control. From the moment that Armenia 
is recognized as a Russian sphere, the process of pegging 
out other claims in obedience to the modern law of “ com- 
pensations” will have begun. Claims are pegged out in 
Turkey mainly by building Dreadnoughts and filling 
barracks in Europe. For the sake of our own future, we 
ought not to despair too promptly of the Concert. If Mr. 
Buxton does not wholly convince us of the wisdom of his 
policy, his book none the less deserves an ungrudging 
welcome. Its travel-pictures give a vivid impression of the 
outward scene of the political drama. The appendix by 
Mr. Raffi is a valuable outline of Armenian history. Above 
all, the political argument is a reminder (and no reminder 
can be too strong) that to ignore this question is to shirk 
an urgent duty, and to leave a stain of blood-guiltiness on 
our national honor. 





POSITIVE CRIMINOLOGY. 


“Criminology.” By Baron RAFFAELE GAROFALO. Translated 
by RoperT WyYNESS MILLAR. With an Introduction by 
E. Ray STEVENS. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 


WueEn, in 1876, a bold and speculative Italian physician, 
Cesare Lombroso, first published “ The Criminal, in Relation 
to Anthropology, Jurisprudence, and Psychiatry,” there— 
as regarded criminal science—was an end of the equilibrium. 
Everyone has heard of this celebrated work. Many persons 
who have never seen a copy could give some slight account 
of it. The author was Darwinist from the outset, and 
perhaps no book since “ The Origin of Species ’’ has received 
such terrific criticism. Did men exist who were destined to 
crime by nature? The battle around this question has never 
wholly fallen, and the children of the present generation will 
catch its echoes. Part, at any rate, of Lombroso’s work must 
survive (he himself before his death had modified it not a 
little), and no future digest of science could omit to 
record it. 

Lombroso’s country was to produce two other eminent men 
in what is now commonly called the Italian Positivist School 
of Criminal Sociology and Anthropology. In 1884 appeared 
Enrico Ferri’s “ New Horizons of Criminal Law and Penal 
Procedure.” Here we find the theory of criminal factors 
(anthropologic, physical, social) which is a key to the chief 
modern theories of criminality; and there are critics who 
maintain that Ferri’s is the best scientific production of all 
recent studies in this field. One year later was issued at 
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Naples the first Italian edition of Raffaele Garofalo’s 
“Criminology,” the outgrowth of a brochure of 1880, “ Con- 
cerning a Positive Criterion of Punishment.’’ These— 
Lombroso, Ferri, Garofalo—are the three great modern 
innovators. These are the men who made an end of 
equilibrium. 

Baron Garofolo is no mere library man. In the adminis- 
tration of justice, he has been all his life in contact with 
the criminals whom he describes; and it is easily perceived 
in his pages that these criminals are actuated by the same 
motives, and are in need of the same treatment, as those 
who fill the dock of our own Old Bailey. Born in 1852, 
Garofalo passed somewhat rapidly from grade to grade in 
the law, and was young when he attained high place. He 
has been lawyer, prosecuting officer, and judge, and is now 
Procurator-General at the Court of Appeal of Venice. Added 
to this, Baron Garofalo is a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, 
and Adjunct Professor of Criminal Law and Procedure in 
the University of Naples. 

He is a scholar as well as a man of legal affairs. His 
translator, who has produced an extremely readable version, 
partly from the French and partly from the Italian, says :— 

“‘ Anglo-Saxon influences have not been without their 

part in the groundwork of his system. Here Darwin, 
Spencer, and Bagehot have all contributed to shape his 
thought and color his ideas. But whatever of indebtedness 
thus exists on his part has been repaid with usury. lew of 
us perhaps would be willing to accept all the applications 
of his principles, fewer perhaps to regard the system of 
procedure for which he contends as the last word in the 
mechanics of the criminal law; but none the less he offers 
much that England and America, without departing from 
their traditions, may lay hold of to advantage in building for 
the future.’’ 


The first, and perhaps the most important, concept we 
owe to Garofalo is that of what he calls the natural crime. 
Possibly, the term is not an ideal one, and we like rather 
better the phrase adopted in criticism by Tarde (“ Penal 
Philosophy”), namely, essential crime. For, after all, it 
can be plausibly argued that every crime committed by man 
is a “natural” crime. First, however, let us seek to know 
what Garofalo understands by natural crime; for he has 
another variety which he styles artificial or positive. In the 
section headed “ Rationale of the Natural Crime,” he lays it 
down that “injury to probity or pity” constitutes its 
essential element, and adds :— 


‘‘From what has been said . . . we may conclude that 
the element of immorality requisite before a harmful act 
can be regarded as criminal by public opinion, is the injury 
to so much of the moral sense as is represenied by «ne or 
the other of the elementary altruistic sentiments of pity and 
probity. Moreover, the injury must wound these senti- 
ments, not in their superior and finer degrees, but in the 
average measure in which they are possessed by a com- 
munity—a measure which is indispensable for the adapta- 
tion of the individual to society. Given such a vivlation of 
either of these sentiments, and we have what may properly 
be called natural crime.” 

Is the definition incomplete? At least, the statement is 
very simple and direct, interesting, and suggestive: “one 
of the most interesting productions of modern criminology,” 
says the Spanish criminologist, De Quiréds. The limits of 
the certain average feeling of pity and probity, or justice, 
are, of course, exceedingly difficult to define, but Garofalo’s 
basic notion carries with it an unquestionable truth. It is, 
in a measure, his answer to the perennially perplexing 
question: In what does punishment really consist? 

This is a question, as Tarde observes, which should 
properly be divided into two parts: the characteristics 
belonging to the offence, and its causes. The most inoffensive 
act has somewhere been made a crime. The most monstrous 
crime (the St. Bartholomew, for example. or the September 
massacres in the prisons of Revolutionary Paris) has some- 
where been applauded. 


, 


“Tt is useless,’’ continues Tarde—whose ‘‘ Penal Philo- 
sophy,’’ by the way, and De Ouirés’s “‘ Modern Theories ”’ 
should certainly be read along with Baron Garofalo’s 
volume—“‘ to repeat the horrors and the exaggerations which 
travellers and analysts have been pleased to relate to us. . . 
But if we scrutinize them closely . . . we see that through 


the infinite shades and transformations of superficial 
morality under the sway of superstitions, customs, institu- 





tions, and the most diverse legislation, a deep layer, always 

the same, of moral feelings elaborated during the long night 

of the previous ages, never ceases to be apparent, and to 

serve as a mould for the varied blossoming forth of the 

most delicate and sublime virtue.” 
These feelings, this elementary moral sense, have existed 
for time that goes beyond our reckoning; and of these 
feelings we can give a name to two only: “a certain 
minimum of pity and a certain minimum of probity.” It 
is the sin against pity and probity that Garofalo calls the 
natural and Tarde the essential crime. 

Garofalo goes on, however, to enumerate four classes of 
criminals (almost every penologist of the day has his own 
system and principle of classifying criminals). They are: 
murderers, violent criminals, criminals deficient in prebity, 
and lascivious criminals (“satyres et cyniques”’). Punish- 
ment, he says, should represent a means calculated to affect 
the criminal’s harmfulness to society. It ought in no 
circumstances to replace private vengeance. Its object 
should be to protect society from future harm on the 
offender’s part by bringing about a change in the motives 
that inspire his action. It should therefore “interpose to 
the criminal’s activity a barrier of sufficient strength to 
nullify that activity.’ Punishment ought not necessarily 
“to occasion physical suffering to the offender”’ ; but, in all 
cases, “it should reduce him to a condition of inferiority 
which he will feel as something undesirable.” 

But Garofalo is rarely for half measures; and, his 
sturdy humanitarian sense notwithstanding, he is no senti- 
mentalist. His theory of “repression” occupies about half 
his book, and we could not condense it more effectively than 
Bernaldo De Quirés has done. 

“This theory is governed by the law of selection; that 
is, elimination in its medium. By this process society must 
produce by artificial means a selection analogous to that 
which takes place spontaneously in the biological domain— 
by putting absolutely to death by the hundred the criminals 
who are considered absolutely incompatible with all en- 
vironment and social group, amd by expelling from the 
country, and from a professional or functional group those 
in whom the lack of pity or probity is less marked. Side 
by side with this process of elimination, applied in its abso- 
lute and relative forms, there remains the reparation for 
the harm done, which must be made by the perpetrators of 
erimes who do not disclose any marked anomalies of the 
moral sense.”’ 

Absolute elimination, or death; and relative elimination, 
which embraces marooning and interment—whether for life 
or an indeterminate period—in an oversea penal colony— 
these, in brief, are Garofalo’s main repressive measures. 
The death penalty, inscribed as it is both in Nature’s book 
and in the book of history, has never been rejected by the 
Italian Positivists. The “last selection, painful but sure,” 
says Lombroso. The philosophic Frenchman, Tarde, 
remarking that this penalty is abolished in the very cases 
where the utilitarian doctrine most demanded its retention 
—in political matters—gave it as his final opinion that, in 
the present situation of affairs, the punishment of death, 
without being completely abolished, should be moderated. 
As regards marooning, or oversea internment, this is 
becoming a distinctly delicate problem for nations of the 
modern world. Where are you going to maroon your 
undesirables? Australia (while owing more to her early 
and very brainy convict settlement than she can possibly 
be expected to admit) grew distinctly tired of ours. 

All that Garofalo says as to the need of seek- 
ing the motives of the criminal and, where possible, 
transforming them, is well deserving of attention. 
It refers us, of course, to the individualization of 
treatment which is a cardinal doctrine of the leading 
criminologists of our day, whether Italian, French, German, 
or American. But it is pointedly observed by Judge Ray 
Stevens, in a few capital pages of introduction, that our 
ordinary procedure renders very difficult any reasoned 
inquiry into a prisoner’s motives, character, or history. The 
sentence of the court is often hasty, seldom profoundly con- 
sidered, and now and then positively vindictive. Judge 
Stevens is ready with a practical suggestion. Let the court 
determine the guilt or innocence of the accused ; and let the 
treatment of the convicted criminal be determined by another 
and quite independent authority, after due consideration of 
the case as a whole, 
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INNER AND OUTER. 


“fhe Historic and Inward Christ: A Study in Quaker 
Thought.” By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. (Headley. 1s. net.) 


In the Swarthmore Lecture for 1914 Mr. Grubb deals with 
a question of deep interest to many outside the limits of 
the Society of Friends, with whose history he is primarily 
concerned. The orthodox opponents of the early Quakers 
frequently urged that they led men away from the Christ 
of the Scriptures to follow wandering fires in obedience to 
what they worshipped as the Light. For Fox and Penn 
there was no such antithesis between the Inward Christ 
revealed to their souls and the Christ of history. Steeped in 
the study of the Bible and in close communion in the 
thought and experience of daily life with the spirit of the 
New Testament writers, they could not realize the force of 
their opponents’ criticism. Mr. Grubb shows that the 
Puritan theologians, although they failed to do justice to 
the Quaker appeal from the letter to the spirit and from 
external forms of practice and of thought to a vital inward 
experience, yet did see in the stress laid by Fox upon the 
Divine work and teaching in the individual soul, a real 
danger that men would be turned away from the illumination 
to which the whole Christian community owes its existence 
in the historic personality of Christ and his work for 
humanity. Later Quakerism, if this view be correct, tended 
to become quietist, and sometimes even morbidly introspec- 
tive, just because of this separation, which was for the most 
part certainly not consciously made. There came about, in 
the nineetenth century, a strong reaction towards evangelical 
orthodoxy, while during the last generation there has been 
a growth of Quaker thought, of which this lecture is zn 
evidence, which seeks to unite the mystical and historical 
elements of religion through a deeper comprehension of the 
Christ of history, and through a fuller understanding of the 
meaning of human personality and the part played both by 
reason and those wider powers which transcend it in the 
growth of man’s being. 

Mr. Grubb in this lecture gives a very interesting 
study of the Christology of Penington and the early 
Quakers, tracing its development in the subsequent history 
of the Society of Friends both in England and America. 
In his concluding pages he refers to some of the 
more recent developments of Christian thought, comment- 
ing upon both the value and defects of the teaching of 
Ritsch] and his school, and in particular lays emphasis cen 
the need for a new expression in the terms of modern 
thought of that conception of the Logos which was sv vital 
an element in the teaching of Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria. He prefers to suggest lines of thought and 
inquiry rather than to maintain a clearly defined theory 
himself. 

None the less does the reader feel the force of his appeal 
for a new development of Christian thought, which shall 
bring to the pagan world of to-day a message like that which 


the Alexandrine fathers gave to the Greeks of the second 
and third centuries. 





A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL. 


““Vandover and the Brute.” By Frank Norri  (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


Asout 1897, “the MS. of ‘ Vandover and the Brute’ began 
its eastern visits,” but “it was not in accord with the 
spirit of the day in literature,” writes Mr. Charles G. 
Norris of this remarkable posthumous novel by Frank 
Norris, whose premature death, five years later, robbed 
America of one of its finest creative talents. The MS., rejected 
by the New York publishers, was put away in a box and 
warehoused ; but, through some mistake, it was thought to 
have perished in the great fire of San Francisco. Not till 
1913 was the rediscovered MS. identified as Norris’s work. 
“T never truckled ; I never took off the hat to Fashion 
and held it out for pennies. By God! I told them the 
truth. They liked it, or they didn’t like it. What had that 
to do with it?” is a passage quoted from one of Norris’s 
essays by his brother, who adds that while Norris was 
writing “ Vandover and the Brute,” he knew that he should 











fail to find an American publisher to issue it. Why? Why 
this foredained boycotting of a fine, though by no means 
faultless, piece of fiction? The answer is that the subject 
itself, the life of dissipation which saps the will and rots 
the fibre of the hero, Vandover, is tabi: to the good American, 
and that no matter how sincere the spiritual lesson or how 
brilliant the technical handling, the theme remains “ un- 
pleasant” to the average citizen. 

It is curious, at the first glance, that only in the 
province of creative literature should these prohibitions and 
tabis be enforced. The American newspapers, which are 
perused calmly or eagerly by the most prudish readers, are 
replete with sensational reports of not only every species of 
love-crime but with accounts of the dissolute or depraved 
sexual acts of men and women in every class of society. Yet 
these very same readers will turn away, shocked, from a 
novel or a play which presents artistically, with depth and 
insight, a strictly truthful picture of sex relations. Why 
should this fine work of art excite the indignation of the very 
citizen who devours, with appetite, journalistic garbage? 
Partly, it is no doubt that the latter is in the 
stage of culture wich tries to hide, or idealize or 
refine the claims of the senses. This is the theme 
of the novel before us, “the brute” in Vandover 
being “the terrible animal man,” in Tolstoy’s phrase, 
which, through self-indulgence and luxurious habits 
in youth, has gradually waxed formidable, sapping both the 
moral sense and the finer spiritual instincts. The theme 
is one familiar to ethical teachers from St. Augustine 
onwards, and particularly congenial, one would think, to a 
society still so markedly dominated as America by the 
legacy of Puritanic ethics. One can imagine how Haw- 
thorne would have shrouded it with the chiaroscuro of his 
brooding fancy ; how Poe would have spun from it a tale of 
haunting terror ; how Mrs. Wharton would dissect its moral 
pathological issues as reflected in the glass of the self- 
distrustful Puritanic conscience. 

But Norris was inspired by the example of the 
French naturalists, particularly by Zola, though no 
trace of the latter’s taint of uncleanliness is dis- 
cernible in him, and it is curious to note how San 
Francisco life falls into clear perspective, seen in the 
method reflected from the brilliant and clear-cut Latin 
atmosphere. In some ways, this picture of American 
manners is far more comprehensible than the home-grown 
article; one can criticize the emotions and ideas of the 
characters and the social habits that rule the community. 
One stands clear of that one-sided idealism, that cute, strident, 
and strenuous optimism, that sugary sentimentalism which 
are so overpowering in modern American literature. There 
is a real criticism of life, a real standard of moral value in 
“ Vandover and the Brute,’’ and the motives of the characters 
are not assessed by the measuring tape of conformity. But 
although the San Francisco atmosphere, the feel of the city, 
the look of the streets and houses and cafés, are rendered in 
brilliant descriptions, and Vandover and his little circle of 
friends are each cleverly characterized, there is a thinness, 
a lack of intimate warmth in the picture. As Mr. 
Charles G. Norris says, “the conception of the book is 
big—too big to be handled with the dexterity that the power- 
ful theme of ‘ McTeague,’ afterwards received from the more 
mature mind of its creator.” When we remember that the 
novel is the work of a young man of twenty-five, we are more 
struck with the thoroughness with which he has mastered 
all the details of the steady degeneration of the victim’s 
brain, through his moral indolence and loss of self-respect, 
than with the occasional artistic lapses of the narrative. Yet 
it is undeniable that the ethical stress discernible in the 
picture impairs its complete effectiveness. Vandover’s ruin 
is brought about, first, by his seduction of the hysterical girl, 
Ida Wade, who commits suicide, and throws ali the blame on 
him ; and, secondly, by the failure of his artistic powers to 
respond to his bidding when he sets himself to work in 
earnest. Youth lives with near and narrow horizons, and 
Norris has saddled his miserable hero with too many 
calamities, and drawn over-logically the moral lesson of the 
profligate’s career. Nevertheless, the psychological analysis 
of a weak man’s collapse in face of adversity, of the cumu- 
lative, down-dragging effect of evil habits on a neurotic 
subject, is essentially true; and no doubt Norris has con- 
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From Smith, Elder G Go.’s List 


POVERTY AND WASTE. 
+ J HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of ‘‘The Meaning of 
oney,”’ ‘‘ Stocks and Shares,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, Gd. net. 
Globe.—‘‘ He traces with much persuasive power the economic 
effect of a state of society in which it became a rule to lead the 


simple life. In short, parsimony he proves to be not only a 
revenue, but a complete policy of social reform.’ 











POEMS AND LEGENDS. 


By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Sunday Times.—‘It is refreshing to come across work of such 
high distinction. Mr. Catty presents Greek and Medimval legend 
in a form which is particularly his own. The classic stories are 
brought from the mists of antiquity and made to live again in 
a guise suitable to our modern world. Mr. Catty is fruitful in 
poetic fancies. His utterance has charm and allurement. He is 
a poet to be reckoned with.’ 

Times (first notice).—‘‘ This considerable body of poetry is almost 
wholly human in its interest, the steady presentment of pictures 
of human life.’ 

Aberdeen Daily Journal.—‘The new rendering of the story of 
‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ is excellently done. ‘Doggles’ is a 
never failing delight.” 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE LOST TRIBES. Geo. A, Birmingham 


3rd Impression. 

Pall Mall Gazette——‘‘ The humour of it all is as kindly as it is 
light and sparkling.” 

Sunday Times.—“ Another delightful farce. I have laughed aloud 
again and again as I have followed Canon Hannay’s narrative. 
Amusing incident succeeds amusing incident. Throughout there 
is maintained an atmosphere of infectious hilarity.” 


JOHNNIE MADDISON. John Haslette 
Times.—‘‘ A story which is always alive and vivid. There is an 
appealing tenderness about Mollie.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette.—The story is extremely interesting and well 
told.” 





2nd Impression. 


TENTS OF A NIGHT. By Mary W. Findlater 
Author of “ The Rose of Joy.” 

Spectator.—‘ The work of Miss Mary Findlater is always welcome. 
The story is the leisurely product of thoughtful and sympathetic 
observation.’ 

Country Lite. —‘ With great delicacy and charm, Miss Mary Find- 
later draws a picture of young womanhood, shy, virginal, like 
a } rose set about with thorns, that delights the imagination.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Go., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE QUEEN’S AND HICH CLIFFE HOTEL 
COMPANY (LTD.), MARCATE. 


THE above-named company has recently been inviting sub- 
scriptions from the public for 30,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each at par. In commenting on the 
issue, the “ Financial Times,” of June 22nd, said :— 


“Regular visitors to Margate will have watched with 
interest the steady expansion of the Queen’s and High Cliffe 
Hotel, and the growth of the company which controls the 
establishment has been correspondingly rapid. Originally 
formed with only £20,000, its capital has now grown to 
£80,000, divided into £65,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference and £15,000 Ordinary shares. The whole of the 
Ordinary and £50,000 of the Preference have been paid up, 
and subscriptions are now invited for the remaining £30,000 
Preference shares at par. It is stated that the development 
of the business has been very rapid, the hotel receipts in the 
last three years having increased from £30,900 to £43,800, 
while during the same period the profits are certified at 
£7,200 in 1911, £8,600 in 1912, and £11,300 in 1913. These 
profits, however, are arrived at before charging interest 
depreciation on leases, directors’ remuneration, and propor- 
tion of rent of certain premises, to purchase which is one of 
the objects of the present issue. It is also proposed to redeem 
existing loans and charges and to acquire the freehold of the 
hotel and grounds. From its inception the company has paid 
regular dividends of 10 per cent. on its Ordinary shares, 
extra bonuses of 24 per cent. being distributed in 1910, and 
also last year. The proportion of Ordinary shares to the 
Preference issue is certainly small; but, on the other hand, 
there are no Debentures ranking ahead of the latter, and the 
net profits show a substantial margin over the amount 
required to meet the dividend. The shares may therefore be 
regarded as a satisfac ‘tory lock-up investment of their class.” 
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structed his picture from intimate observation of the effects 
of the profligate life led by certain of his college friends. 
The chief artistic flaw is that Vandover all along apprehends 
too clearly his own state and the successive stages of his 
moral atrophy; and his fear of the insatiable “brute” 
within him that is pulling him down to destruction is 
theatrically exaggerated. What is admirable in the treat- 
ment is the dry light incidentally shed on the American 
obsession of material success at any cost, symbolized by the 
figure of the ‘cute, self-confident young business man, 
Charlie Geary. As Vandover falls lower and lower, his old 
college friend Geary climbs higher and higher, and each 
upward step is attained at the expense of someone weaker, 
less ruthlessly egoistic, than himself. At a critical moment, 
Geary basely betrays Vandover’s confidence, and persuades 
him to sell to him, far below its value, a block of buildings, 
which Geary then develops into a valuable property. And 
the novel ends with an incisive piece of irony—the astute 
business man condescendingly giving his old chum—now 
starving and hopeless—a day’s job, and directing him to 
scavenge well the sinks and drains and dust-pits of the 
cottage property out of which he has swindled him. 
“Vandover and the Brute” is a curious example, in short, 
of how a native American genius is prone to look to Europe 
to acquire artistic standards, and how it often has to appeal 
for recognition to a society whose shibboleths are not those 
of its own countrymen. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Oradle of Mankind: Life in Eastern Kurdistan.” 
By the Rev. W. A. Wicram, D.D., and Epaar T. A. 
WIGRAM. (Black. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue spectacle of a Doctor of Divinity hospitably enter- 
tained in a monastery of devil-worshippers is but one of the 
many piquant adventures related in this singularly enter- 
taining book of travel. Fortunately, Dr. Wigram found 
that the devil-worshippers are not so black as they have 
been painted. The religion of the Yezidis, he says, is one 
of faith and not of works. Even in faith, it presents a fine 
medley of contrasts. Their devotion to the Sheitan is sup- 
plemented by relics of Zoroastrianism, a belief in the 
divinity of Christ, a tincture of Mohammedanism, and the 
observance of some fragments of the Mosaic ritual. But the 
Yezidis are only one of the theological curiosities whom the 
authors of this book encountered in their journeyings. The 
district into which they penetrated is not accessible, even 
when judged by half-civilized standards, and the country of 
Prester John abounds in Nestorians, Jacobites, Moslems, 
Jews, of varying theological shades and cherishing multi- 
farious and contradictory dogmas. Apparently, what the 
authors do not know about the Oriental Churches and their 
history is not worth knowing. At all events, they have given 
us a most attractive book, probably in no small degree 
because of the lucky fact that of the two writers who have 
collaborated in its production, “one was quite ignorant of 
the East and spoke no word of any Oriental language; the 
other had become so intimate with the tribesmen of his 
own locality that they had even begun to tell him of their 
superstitions—the last secret that they ever disclose.” 

x » 

“The New Testament in the Twentieth Century.” By the 

Rev. MAURICE JONES, B,D. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Mr. Jones has written rather for the theological student 
than for general readers, and his purpose has been to pro- 
vide “a summary of twentieth-century criticism of the New 
Testament, both in its Christological and _ theological 
aspects.” He begins with an exposition of the views of the 
Liberal Protestant school in regard to the Person of Christ, 
examining how these are affected by the “ Jesus or Christ ”’ 
controversy, the “Christ-Myth” theory, and the views put 
forward by the modern “ Eschatological”’ school. Mr. Jones 
expounds the teaching of the great German scholars with 
clearness and force, though he does not conceal his own 
agreement with Dr. Figgis, that “the half-way house of 
German liberalism is built on sands,” and that. “liberal 
theology is breaking up under the pressure of mutual 
criticism.” After a good discussion of “St. Paul and the 
Mystery Religions,” and a chapter on the language of the 





New Testament, Mr. Jones proceeds to an examination of those 
literary and historical problems of New Testament criticism 
which are still matters of controversy. The book contains 
excellent summaries of the views held by all the leading 
scholars, both British and foreign, on the questions at issue, 
and for this reason it is likely to be of value to theological 
students. 
* ~ . 
“*Robert Boyle: A Biography.” By FLORA MAsson. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Boyte’s “law” of the relation between the pressure and 
temperature of a gas is known, as Macaulay would have said, 
to every schoolboy, but Miss Flora Masson has been the first 
to write an adequate biography of the discoverer. The 
seventh son of the great Earl of Cork, Robert Boyle was 
born at Lismore and educated at Eton, where his scientific 
studies were encouraged by Sir Henry Wooton. After travel- 
ling on the Continent, he settled down, first in Dorset, and 
later on in Oxford and London. While at Oxford he joined 
the group of students—Wilkins, Wallis, Christopher Wren, 
Petty, and others—who became incorporated by Charles II. 
as the Royal Society. Apart from his scientific discoveries, 
there is little of interest to record about Boyle’s career. He 
was a voluminous and rather dull writer, and nobody is 
likely to read his books to-day. Miss Masson quotes 
Evelyn’s remark that he practised Christianity “ without 
noise, dispute, or determining,” though she adds an anecdote 
of the manner in which he controverted a discourse by Sir 
Henry Vane when, led by curiosity, Boyle went to hear the 
great man preach. Mr. Houston Chamberlain affirms that 
Boyle’s ‘‘ Skeptical Chymist”’ killed quackery in the field 
of chemistry, though Boyle himself never gave up hope of 
discovering the transmutation of gold. Miss Masson’s book, 
which is in part based on the “Lismore Papers,” throws 
some sidelights upon Anglo-Irish life in the seventeenth 
century as well as upon Boyle’s industrious and edifying if 
not very exciting career. 

* * * 
The Monthly Reviews. 

THE most notable among the political articles in the 
monthly reviews for July are ‘Exclusion the Only 
Compromise’ by Mr. D. C. Lathbury, ‘“ France and Her 
Future ”’ by the Abbé Dimnet and Dr. Chatterton-Hall, and 
‘‘ A Hindu Guru’s Views of the Political Situation in India ”’ 
by Cornelia Sorabji in “The Nineteenth Century”; “The 
Last Stand ”’ by Mr. Harold Spender, ‘“‘ The Reconstruction 
of the Constitution ’’ by Mr. D. V. Pirie, M.P., “ Irish 
Volunteers’? by Mr. M. Marlowe, and ‘“‘ The Home Secre- 
tary’s Criminal Administration Bill”? by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes in ‘‘ The Contemporary Review ’’; ‘‘ The Albanian 
Tangle ’’ by Dr. E. J. Dillon, ‘‘ The Lords and the Bill ’’ by 
“‘ Philalethes,”” and ‘‘ President Wilson’s Waning Political 
Power” by Mr. J. D. Whepley in ‘“ The Fortnightly 
Review’; and ‘‘ The Unionist Party and the General 
Election ’’ by Lord Willoughby de Broke and “ The Cabinet 
and the Empire’’ by Mr. W. J. Courthope in ‘‘ The National 
Review.’’ Among other articles of interest are Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe’s ‘‘ Scott: Waverley : July 1814’ and Miss W. M. 
Letts’s ‘‘ Childhood, Terror and the Grotesque ’’ in ‘‘ The 
Contemporary Review’’; Mr. Gilbert Coleridge’s ‘‘ Sir 
Thomas Browne’”’ in “ The Fortnightly Review’’; Miss 
Edith Sichell’s ‘‘ Emily Lawless,’’ and Mrs. Stirling’s 
‘** A Georgian Scrap-Book ”’ in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century ”’ ; 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Rosalba’s Journal ”’ in ‘“‘ The 
National Review.”’ 
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AFTER unusually heavy borrowing at the Bank for half- 
yearly requirements, the London Money Market starts the 
second half of the year with abundant supplies, and with 
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DR. HENRY S. LUNN, LTD. 
£7 TERRITET TOUR. 2nd-class return ticket and 7 days’ 
full accommodation at the Hotel Bon-Port. 
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£7 7s.; LUGANO, 8 days, £5 5s.; VENICE, 10 days, 
£8 18s. 64d. ; ALPINE TOUR, 17 days, £11 1ls.; ROUND 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
COURSE OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
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ey Secretaries, and other workers among the poor. 

he Course covers instruction both in theoretical and practical 
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Over-size tyres and extra-size cushions may be ex- 
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car, but can never give the inherent comfort of 
a Talbot—with its perfectly-balanced engine, 
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every prospect of a long period of ease. It seems as if the 
supply of capital for trade purposes is now in excess of the 
demand, and will remain so unless and until trade is 
galvanized into fresh activity by the marketing of the crops. 
It is to the crops, indeed, that business men, and especially 
shipowners, are looking as their main hope in the future. 
And, so far, sun and rain seem to have done their duty well. 
The wheat crop of the United States is expected to be extra- 
ordinarily gapd, and what is even more important, reports 
from Russia now point to at least an average harvest. If 
a record wheat crop should be followed by good maize and 
cotton crops, there is some reason to think that the trade of 
the United States, at any rate, will begin to boom. At 
present, of course, in New York, Boston, and other financial 
centres, depression reigns, and it has been accentuated by 
the heavy failure of Claflin & Co., the great dry goods 
firm of New York. The Wall Street bankers seem to be in 
great dread of President Woodrow Wilson and his adminis- 
trative policies, which point to further restrictions on those 
financial enterprises out of which so many vast fortunes have 
been made, at the expense, perhaps, of the uninitiated. How- 
ever that may be, there must be a good many American 
securities which cannot fall much lower in price, and the 
market is worth the study of the genuine investors who can 
afford to wait until times improve. The Stock Exchange has 
been very quiet, although a good investment business has 
been reported in some sections. Operators feel that the 
situation is too unsatisfactory in South-Eastern Europe, 
Mexico, Brazil, China, and Canada to anticipate an outburst 
of speculative activity on the basis of cheap money. 


Brazit Loan NEGOTIATIONS. 


During the last few days, I understand, the negotiations 
for the Brazil loan, which had nearly been completed, have 
come to a standstill, and it is believed in the City that they 
may be held over until the end of August in the hopes that 
a period of reflection will bring the Brazilian Government 
into a more chastened and submissive mood. A number of 
financial houses in London, Paris, and Berlin are very sore 
at the failure of various States and other enterprises in 
Brazil to fulfil their pecuniary obligations to their European 
creditors. It is thought that a new Brazilian loan ought not 
to be issued until the Brazilian Government has shown its 
readiness to bring the defaulters to book or to make some 
sort of a composition in respect of numerous bonds which 
threaten to become worthless. The difficulty, of course, is 
a very serious one, and those who have investments in 
Brazil are not likely to find much comfort for some time to 
come. 


Precot O1r—A WarnNInNG. 


So long ago as May 9th a prospectus was advertized 
offering shares in a concern called the Pecol Oil Combine, 
which offered shares in twenty-nine separate companies 
formed to own pieces of one property supposed to be oil 
bearing. The purchase prices for the individual areas were 
grossly excessive, and the venture was such as to condemn 
itself in the eyes of anyone accustomed to scanning a 
prospectus at all critically. Since the advertisement, how- 
ever, I have received two copies of the document through 
the post at intervals of some weeks, together with literature 
describing the prospects and the capitalization scheme of the 
venture in most glowing terms. It is evident that the 
advertisement did not secure the applications which were 
required, and that postal circularizing is now being adopted. 








Readers who receive copies of the precious document will 
know what to do with them. 


Forerien Bonps. 


No market at the moment appears to enjoy the favor of 
the investor, but amid the stagnation of investment and 
speculative business alike a very slight return to favor of 
certain foreign bonds is noticeable. About four years ago, 
bonds which used to be known as those of the 5 per cent. 
nations were so popular that they rose to prices on which the 
return was not much above 44 per cent. Whether the enjoy- 
ment of good credit encouraged reckless expenditure by the 
countries concerned is impossible to say; the fact remains 
that in practically every case there has been reckless 
expenditure, and a consequent decline in credit. Most of 
the borrowers are now alive to the error of their ways, and 
are economising and improving their financial positions. If 
these reforms are only maintained, their securities will be 
better investments than ever they were; but, in some cases, 
extravagance has become so general that continual borrowing 
appears to be the only possible way by which the charges on 
past obligations can be met. China is still in an uncertain 
condition, though Dr. Morrison is optimistic regarding her 
future. Brazil has fallen into great difficulties owing to 
public waste, heavy borrowing for Dreadnoughts, &&., &c., 
and to the slump in rubber which has crippled the 
northern States. The country no doubt has great 
natural resources, but their development is hindered 
by the lack of efficient labor. Argentina has just 
gone through a severe commercial crisis, but the country has 
stood it in a most creditable way, and as it is so rich as a 
grain grower, its future is assured. Argentine Government 
bonds may be regarded as good investments just now. Japan 
is a country whose bonds were in great favor a short time 
ago; but, like Brazil, it suffers under heavy taxation, both 
direct and indirect. The new Government is pledged to 
economy, and has already given promise of setting its house 
in order. Japan seems to be anxious to free the tobacco 
monopoly from the specific charge of the two 44 per cent. 
loans of 1905, and to this end it is repaying them as fast 
as possible. In any event, these loans have to be paid off 
by 1925, and as they have such sound security, they seem 
very good investments. The high yields on them in the 
following table is due to the inclusion in the yield of the 
profit on redemption by 1925 :— 


Interest. Present Yield. 

Per cent. Due. Price. £6. d. 
Argentine N. Cent. Rly. Bonds 65 Jan.andJuly 102 5 0 0 
Do. Rly. Rec. Bonds ... 4 Jan. and July 8 415 3 
Bulgarian Gold Loan, 1909 ... 44 Mar.andSept. 82 510 0 
Chilian 1906 Gold i .. 4% Apl. and Oct. 905 56 00 
Chinese 1913 ais a .- 6 Jan. and July 02 511 0 
Japanese Sterling 1899 .. & Juneand Dec. 76 5611 0 
Do. 1905 .. 4 Feb. and Aug. 9% 57 6 
Do. 1907 .. 6 Mar.andSept. 99 5 2 6 
Russian 1906 ne She .. §& MayandNov. 102 418 0 
Do. 1909 a eae .. 44 Jan.andJuly 100 410 0 


The firmness of the Russian Government loans and guaran- 
teed railway issues is remarkable. No matter what the state 
of markets, the Government seems to be able to find people 
willing to take guaranteed railway bonds at prices which 
do not permit of their sale on a more attractive basis than 
about 44 per cent. or a trifle more to the investor. But 
Russian finance is remarkable in many ways, not the least 
of which was the recovery in the credit of the country after 
the Japanese War. 
LUcELLUM. 
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